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Hasn’t The Time Come? 


There is a time to carry on cautiously and also a time to move forward progres- 
sively. A skilled seaman knows how to tack his sails. 


Since the early thirties when the Religious Education Association encountered 
economic reverses and had to retrench it has been found helpful to operate the 
Association on a “limited and volunteer” program. This period enabled the R.E.A. 
to lay firm foundations and also to re-evaluate its purpose and its resources. In the 
last decade and one half the R.E.A. has carried on cautiously and has made continued 
contributions. 


New times have come to pass. At the Mid-winter Meeting of the R.E.A. in 
Columbus, Ohio, February 6, 1949 definite changes were evidenced. (1) President 
Samuel Franklin, in reporting on his* recent coast to coast trip, stated that local 
groups were ready for the R.E.A. to assume a more aggressive role. The number 
of local groups is growing. (2) In the frank and realistic appraisals of the oppor- 
tunities in the field of religious education there were specific projects waiting for 
the R.E.A. (a) Religion and the Public School (b) Religion in higher education 
(c) Progressive education beyond the denominational channels (d) Functional 
religion in contemporary life (e) Religion and character education (f) Religion in 
Intergroup relationships (g) Intergroup religious education fellowship. (3) The 
financial status of the R.E.A. was reported as “healthy.” (4) The general spirit of 
the meeting was enthusiastic, hopeful and constructive. (5) Plans were made for 
next steps and for long term developments. 


The Religious Education Association now has the opportunity for which it has 
been waiting. Do not these times and opportunities point toward: 


(1) A full time general secretary of the R.E.A. 

(2) Specific leadership for local branches. 

(3) Implementation of R.E.A. principles in local intergroup fellowships. 
(4) Preparation of material for assisting local groups. 

(5) An increase in the circulation of the Religious Education. 


(6) Entering those areas of religious education in which there are definite 
contributions which the R.E.A. may make. 


(7) Continue the fellowship and principles which the R.E.A. has developed 
over the past four decades. 


Hasn’t the time come for the Religious Education Association to move for- 
ward more progressively? 


The Editorial Committee 
































































Crossing Cultural 


MARGARET 


Associate Curator of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural History 


I AM assuming that I am writing to a group 
of people who are already committed to 
the cause of good relations among all peo- 
ples, regardless of their nationality or race, 
and who are interested in what anthropology 
can contribute to the conduct of these rela- 
tionships. I am also going to assume that 
this group does not want from me the simple 
reiteration of anthropological findings on ra- 
cial differences, that we have found no differ- 
ences in the range of abilities among the great 
races, no reason to believe, for example, that 
differences which are found as between Chi- 
nese and Caucasians vary in kind from such 
differences as are found between Englishmen 
and Italians and Swedes. All such differences, 
and they are enough, comprising, as they do, 
very diverse types of organization of person- 
ality, are to be attributed, as far as our present 
research shows, to differences in upbringing. 
All our present findings suggest that a child 
taken at birth from any group of people and 
reared among another group will (subject 
to the handicaps, or privileges, which may be 
socially accorded because of any dissimilarity 
to the physique of the rearing group) take on 
the culture of this fostering group according 
to its individual, not racial ability. If its in- 
dividual native endowment is poor, a stupid 
Eskimo baby can be reared only as a stupid 
Eskimo, or, if transferred to another culture, 
as a stupid member of that culture — reared 
among the Hottentots, it would be a stupid 
Hottentot, or in California, a stupid Cali- 
fornian, not a stupid Eskimo, in any item of 
its behavior, beliefs, or language. 

This is the general position from which 
anthropologists work; but once having pre- 
sented the data on the basic unity of man- 


"This article is based upon the sixth lecture in the 
Edward Corbin Jenkins Lectureship at George Wil- 
liams College, given November 1, 1948. Reprints 
may be secured by writing to the Lectureship Com- 
mittee, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. 


Barriers 


kind, they have a second contribution to 
make. It is not enough to insist that race is 
not significant. It is important, also, to 
stress the extent to which our findings show 
how terribly significant culture is. To stop 
with a mere insistence on the unity of man- 
kind brings one face to face with the man in 
the street, who insists that he knows that 
northern Italians and Southern Negro Amer- 
icans and Chinese, and Danes and Portuguese 
and Peruvians are different. And, indeed, 
they are. It becomes the task of the social 
sciences to delineate how different they are, 
what are the steps by which each generation 
reared in a common tradition learn that tra- 
dition, and what are the ways in which an 
appreciation of these differences in tradition 
is essential to good interrelationships between 
groups. 

This brings us squarely up against an issue 
which recurs with significant regularity 
wherever men of goodwill gather to seek to 
do something in this field—the issue be- 
tween those who feel that to emphasize dif- 
ferences is unnecessary and divisive and those 
who feel that to emphasize differences is 
necessary and creative. The first group argue 
that only as we see all men as basically hu- 
man, with souls, or—in the more fashion- 
able current phrase — with common “basic 
needs,” shall we accord them equal status be- 
fore God and mankind, and thus give them 
equal dignity. Any statement of differences 
is felt by this group —who would strip all 
men of all culturally identifying data, leaving 
them as naked souls, or naked bodies — to be 
destructive. On the other side are those of 
us who argue that if one accepts this basic 
unity of mankind, if one is moved by a feel- 
ing that all men, everywhere are brothers, this 
gives a fine basis for constructive action — 
but only a basis. Of what avail is it to view 
all men as brothers if one can neither talk to 
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them, nor understand their speech, predict 
their behavior, interpret their habitual ges- 
tures, nor even communicate the friendliness 
one feels? So those of us who have special- 
ized in the study of differences and how dif- 
ferences may be used constructively in knit- 
ting together the diverse peoples of a city 
like Chicago, a country like the United States, 
or the whole world, argue: once we have ac- 
cepted all men as brothers, let us go to work 
to find out how different they are. The psy- 
chologist and the psychiatrist specialize in the 
research which can tell us how different are 
the needs and potentialities of individual 
children; it is the anthropologist’s task to 
delineate the differences between those who 
have dissimilar cultural traditions, who since 
birth have learned unlike things. 

To place these differences in a frame of 
reference so that men of good will can think 
about them means not only separating them 
very clearly from race, but means recognizing 
how often such differences are confused with 
race. So the cultural differences which’ sep- 
arate white Northern Americans from South- 
ern Negro Americans often appear as racial 
differences because one group has one phy- 
sique and the other, another, although they 
are actually cultural differences. Chinese 
Americans do differ from other Americans 
because they brought with them from their 
native country a very different culture. Too, 
they are more likely to preserve that culture 
because of the physical differences between 
themselves and Caucasian and Negroid peo- 
ples, so that sometimes the descendants for 
several generations differ from other Ameri- 
cans. And it is important, also, to face the 
fact that culture, although learned, not in- 
born, once learned, is learned for life. The 
immigrant to American shores may show the 
most extraordinary adaptability, learn to 
speak without an accent, learn to find his 
way, with apparent flawlessness, among our 
complex, contradictory, and half articulated 
codes of behavior. But he will wear his new 
culture with a difference, never in the same 
way as one who learned it from birth. In the 
same breath that we emphasize that any group 
of children are born without preference for 
one cultural system, with no premonitory 


umlauts or accents circumflex or glottal stops 
prepared for their first babblings, we have to 
point out, also, how ineradicable, for any giv- 
en group of people, both their basic early cul- 
tural learnings and such subsequent learn- 
ings as come to them in later migration and 
associations may be. Such experience is 
written, not in their germ plasm, itis true, but 
in the nervous structure of their bodies, per- 
vading their every act. Taking such differ- 
ences into account is as necessary to the full 
dignity of man as recognizing other inalien- 
able characteristics of an individual —like 
age and sex and physical type. 

But to regard culture as essentially inalien- 
able, as far as any individual is concerned, and 
see all subsequent learning of other cultures 
as given form and meaning by the earlier 
learnings is likely to raise another issue, and 
one which occurs in the slogans and articu- 
late goals of interracial and intercultural 
movements, in the phrase which expresses a 
determination to act without regard to “race, 
creed, or color.” The association of creed, 
whether religious or political, with color, and 
the failure to mention culture, obscures the 
whole problem badly. If we said instead, 
without regard for “race or color” without 
this type of further statement, we would have 
made one point clear, that we did not regard 
the types of physical differences significant 
in any way, and proposed to ignore them. But 
to substitute the word creed for culture — 
and that, essentially, is what is done by such 
a statement — is misleading, for while indi- 
viduals cannot change their basic culture 
however well they learn a new one, they can 
change their creeds, their religious and po- 
litical beliefs. We can hardly exact from all 
men the same order of attitude towards mat- 
ters of belief and ethics, as we do towards the 
basic orientation towards life which is given 
every child by the tradition within which he 
is reared. Men may be converted from one 
religious belief to another, they may be per- 
suaded to accept a different political posi- 
tion, they may give up citizenship in a coun- 
try in which they do not feel a part, but they 
cannot be converted or persuaded from their 
skin or hair color, nor can they give up their 
citizenship in any group where membership 
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is defined in terms of physique. Between the 
absolute inalienability of race and sex, and 
virtually complete possibility of shift of re- 
ligious belief, political position, and citizen- 
ship, culture lies. For while a man’s culture 
is inalienable, he can learn, and so change 
within it —learn as an Italian to become an 
Italian-American, as a Swede to become a 
Swedish-American. 


So while we ignore race, and respect the 
right of other people to hold religious and po- 
litical beliefs which we regard as wrong or 
misguided, or to continue their allegiance to 
a political state with whose practices we are 
not in agreement, culture calls for apprecia- 
tion, not merely in the sense of positive ap- 
preciation, but in the widest sense of know- 
ing, understanding, and allowing for the 
strengths and the weaknesses, the sensitivities 
and the blind spots which will systematically 
characterize those reared within a given cul- 
tural tradition. Such appreciation makes it 
possible to take steps to plan social forms 
within which people of different cultural 
background, whether that of different class 
or region or national group, may work to- 
gether constructively. 

Take language as an illustration. Infants 
in every country and of every race are born 
with a capacity to make a wide range of 
sounds. Students recording infant babbling 
report an amazing range in the first uncoordi- 
nated sounds which fall from the infant's lips. 
Then there comes a sharp narrowing down 
to a very few sounds, as the child responds to 
its perception of the language of the adults, 
itself based on only a fraction, and a syste- 
matic fraction of possible sounds. As the 
child narrows its sound range, it learns the 
whole set of words through which its particu- 
lar people communicate with each other, in 
a grammatical form within which it is pos- 
sible for the gifted and the stupid, and those 
of many different individual gifts to com- 
municate with each other. Each such lan- 
guage differs profoundly from each other 
language, in idiom and syntax, in those parts 
of experience which are named and those 
which are never distinguished. Yet, each has 
a grammatical form which any other human 
being with average intelligence can learn. 


Each is human in design, and human in use, 
and these grammatical forms sometimes em- 
brace many languages, and make it possible 
for those who speak a Latin language, or a 
Germanic language, to learn more easily an- 
other Latin or another Germanic language, 
even though phonetic pattern and vocabulary 
are very strange. 


If we think of each culture as a language 
in the larger sense, as the way in which its 
members order their experience and com- 
municate one with another, then we can 
think of each culture as built upon the com- 
mon potentialities of humanity, narrowed 
down to a specialized form, —a form which 
contains elements which are again under- 
standable to other peoples, if thought of ab- 
stractly enough, as grammar is more easily 
grasped than idiom. Our problem then be- 
comes, to construct from these cultures a sys- 
tem which embraces them all, so that with all 
their differences of idiom and vocabulary, 
they may still to a degree speak a common 
language, as do the Latin-speaking peoples, 
or the Slavic-speaking peoples, a common 
language in the sense that it both permits and 
embraces a variety of forms. 

We already have some of such inventions, 
laboriously made over a long period of time, 
as peoples with different cultures have played 
tennis, or chess, together, or learned to use 
parliamentary procedures. Just as modern 
English is a language form in which Norman 
French and Anglo-Saxon could finally find a 
common means of communication, so, out of 
generations of contact, peoples of different 
cultures who work or play or deliberate to- 
gether do hammer out common forms. But 
what I want to suggest here is a conscious, 
articulate speeding up of this process, a con- 
scious allowance for difference and a con- 
scious creation of forms which will include 
the difference. 

I should like to illustrate this with a form 
of behaviour with which the reader is fa- 
miliar and which concerns us all, from the 
smallest town to the United Nations session 
—the committee. Let us consider first a 
committee meeting which includes Ameri- 
cans from the North and Middle West and 
from the South. It may be predicted that al- 
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most always there will be friction over time, 
as the northerners, who have been taught that 
time is money, come on time and sit with 
righteous and indignant faces, and the south- 
erners, who have learned that too great 
punctuality is both rude and inelegant, and 
indicative of a sort of greed or even hunger 
— depending upon their class— come late. 
Such very minor differences in the way in 
which punctuality is viewed may, as each 
group continues to deplore the behavior of 
the other, produce an atmosphere in which 
the committee cannot function. An appreci- 
ation of the differences would make it pos- 
sible for the northerners to work out what 
time the southerners will arrive and get there 
then — on time, and so still be at peace with 
their consciences, but no longer angry, be- 
cause the southerners would be there too. The 
southerner’s ease and insouciance would be 
less annoying if one had not been sitting on a 
hard seat for forty-five minutes. 

And as with time, so with attitudes to- 
wards speech. Committee meetings which 
span class, regional, or nationality lines often 
flounder, because there are those who believe 
in using words sparingly and those who revel 
in speaking, those who want to get something 
done and get home again, and those who want 
to delay action as long as possible, artd talk 
“all night.” Devices which permit periods of 
discussion separated from “action” make it 
possible for those who wish to act and go and 
those who wish to talk and stay, to function 
together without the first group constraining 
the others’ happy tongues or the second group 
fidgeting themselves sick because of the dis- 
cursiveness of their fellow committee mem- 
bers. Such differences as these occur also 
among individuals, but they are regularly 
characteristic of cultural groups, and can be 
systematically taken account of in building 
new committee forms. 

Going a step further, one finds that there 
are certain cultural groups whose members 
act in one way when acting as individuals 
bound together by ties of expressed friend- 
liness, but in quite a different way if they 
are asked to attend a meeting as representa- 
tives of organizations with divergent aims. 
The same persons who as individuals could 


have talked together gaily and warmly sud- 
denly — as representatives — assume glaring 
hostile attitudes, and the whole atmosphere 
of the meeting changes. Those who work 
with nationalities who show such behavior, 
once they recognize it, can construct their 
committees so that the gaiety and warmth, 
not the hostility and rage, are evoked. 

When these neighborhood problems are 
raised to a world level, of a United Nations 
commission on which some ten different na- 
tional groups are represented, the need for 
new forms, with greater leeway for differ- 
ences than Roberts Rules of Order, are clear 
enough. Parliamentary procedure is an ade- 
quate devise for curbing the hostilities of 
those who believe in arguing out differences 
face to face; it is a sorry framework for the 
large part of the eastern world who feel that 
the only way to conduct human relations is 
never to permit a difference to appear in a 
face to face relationship. And majority and 
minority decisions appear very differently to 
those on the one hand who feel that a minor- 
ity is submitting to a whole of which it is a 
part and on the other hand to those who feel 
that the weaker team must submit tempo- 
rarily to the stronger team while gathering 
strength for the next round. 

So, on the neighborhood interracial coun- 
cil, on the executive committee of a PTA, on 
the board of an international organization, or 
in the halls of the United Nations, the same 
problem confronts us, to make sufficient al- 
lowance for cultural differences so that 
groups whose function is to act, can act, while 
the differences, properly orchestrated, con- 
tribute to their purposes. 

A convenient way of thinking about what 
cultural differences one will actually attend 
to in any working situation — in a foreign 
neighborhood, in a trade union council, in a 
city-wide religious council — can be found in 
concentrating on the unexpected and the in- 
explicable aspects of another people’s be- 
havior as providing valuable clues. It is “the 
thing I would never have thought to say,” 
“the attitude I just can’t imagine anyone’s 
ever taking” — which may, of course, only be 
a comment on one’s‘own individual social 
myopia — which is likely to open up useful 
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lines of thought. The proverb which begins 
so familiarly “Beware of your enemies once,” 
but ends “Beware of your friends a thousand 
times” gives one a beginning sense of dif- 
ference which may be usefully pursued. The 
woman who comments on a group that has 
met for eighteen months, “This group is so 
cold, there are no personal relations, no quar- 
rels I know no one’s troubles. This group is 
so impersonal” — contrasts immediately with 
the member of another culture who says, 
“Fortunately no one got too intimate, and the 
group continued to work well together.” 
Parenthetically you will notice that I have 
not specified most of the cultural groups 
whose behavior I have referred to. This is 
itself a piece of behavior designed to meet 
the expected behavior of individuals of for- 
eign origin in the United States, whose abil- 
ity to recognize the accuracy of a comment is 
heavily compromised by their immediate de- 
sire to defend themselves by contradicting 
whatever is said by an American, out of long 
experience that Americans regard all differ- 
ences on a superiority-inferiority scale and 
usually have very little doubt as to which end 
they themselves represent. In American 
writing contexts, it is not ever very safe to 
state warmly any position, person, country, 
period, occupation, without very specific al- 
lowance for other positions, persons, coun- 
tries, etc.; otherwise, when the writer has tried 
to emphasize the “future,” someone will 
bestir himself indignantly and demand, 
“What's the matter with the past?” Discus- 
sion of national differences must itself be 
adapted to the particular cultural atmosphere 
within which such differences are referred to. 
Let me take just two more examples of the 
way in which efforts of members of one 
group to work with another group can be 
hampered or facilitated if cross-cultural dif- 
ferences are not recognized. For many years, 
government agencies have been trying to im- 
prove the diet of certain parts of the rural 


population of the South, and with most in- 
different success. The nutritional facts have 
been scientifically demonstrated, and when 
the population proved obdurate, this obdu- 
racy was explained as the difficulty of chang- 
ing people’s food habits. But a cultural 
analysis showed that the cultural motives: 
which nutrition education stressed, a moral 
attitude towards eating and a fixed belief that 
what was good wasn’t good for you, had much 
less meaning in the South, where 

could say of a given food, “I like it” or “It 
likes me,” where no such moralistic puritan. 
attitude prevailed. Nutritional science, itself 
an invention which in its bio-chemical form 
transcends cultural limits and applies to the 
human body everywhere, has to be translated’ 
into cultural forms before it becomes usable 
by different cultural groups. 


Or, take different attitudes towards truth. 
The culture to which American belongs has 
laid great stress on objective truthfulness. If 
one says what is objectively so, one may in- 
sult others, hurt their feelings, break their 
hearts, and ruin their lives with a relatively 
clear conscience. But in many cultures there 
is more emphasis on delicate and sensitive 
human relations than upon objective truth. 
When members of two such cultures try to 
work together, the one from the truth-telling 
culture finds the other both a frequent and a 
poor liar, having no respect for objective 
truth and no capacity to consistently distort it. 


As we try to construct a world in which 
men of all nations, of all races, of all cultures 
may live at peace with one another, respecting 
the right of others to hold different religious 
and political creeds, insisting only that no 
one of these may become militant and de- 
structive of another, we need the motivation 
which we can gain from seeing our common 
humanity and the increased capacities which 
will come from a recognition of our cultural 
differences. 












































MORRIS ADLER 


HE GREAT ZEAL which many who are 
deeply devoted to the cause of religious 
education have been evidencing in discus- 
sions and activities centering about the link- 
ing in some form of the public school system 
with religious instruction is a salutary and 
hope-stimulating phenomenon. I believe 
that the attempt to use the public schools to 
aid religious education grows out of a deep 
disillusionment with the results achieved by 
Church and Synagogue through their educa- 
tional programs. A militant dissatisfaction 
with these results has long been overdue. 
Though I believe that in their quest for a 
dissolvent of their disappointment, the pro- 
ponents of various plans for having the pub- 
lic schools assume a positive role in the dis- 
semination of religious knowledge and 
values have strayed; the basic motivation of 
the quest is wholly sound and has in it the 
possibility of ultimate constructive good. 
Unless the mood of disillusionment deepens 
and turns into a philosophy of despair, the 
present discontent and quest may yet be the 
significant opening of a new era in religious 
education in America. If we would but look 
inward instead of outward, the motive-power 
of our present state of mind can serve us in 
facing the challenging and critical condition 
into which religious education has been per- 
mitted to lapse. 

For it is undeniably true that there is much 
to be disillusioned about in the field of or- 
ganized religious training. The accomplish- 
ments have been so pathetically meagre. In 
an age when a pervasive Crisis requires spirit- 
ual vision and moral altitude, our own 
country seems to be exercising fumbling and 
confused leadership in the responsible and 
pre-eminent position which world events 
have thrust upon it. Our outstanding states- 
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RELIGION AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The Greater Opportunity 


Rabbi, Congregation Shaarey Zedek, Detroit, Michigan 


men do not speak in the accents of the reli- 
gious and ethical traditions to which in their 
private lives they belong. The average citi- 
zens, whose thinking constitutes the climate 
of opinion and sensibility in which their 
chosen representatives make decisions and 
formulate policy, manifest no great con- 
sciousness of spiritual values. The public press 
too frequently discusses the great issues of 
the day without reference to the vital hu- 
manitarian principles without which the 
search for national and international health 
is doomed to fail. Decades of religious in- 
struction in the thousands of churches and 
synagogues which, it is our boast, dot the 
land, seem to have made but little impact 
upon the patterns of thought and attitude of 
even that large section of the American popu- 
lation which is affiliated with Church and 
which glories in its religious heritage. As an 
Army Chaplain who served during the war 
both in this land and overseas, I have had 
the opportunity of living in close association 
with young Americans of every derivation, 
religious description and ethnic grouping. 
The educational and religious differences 
were many. One common characteristic cut 
across all the divisions however and united 
them, namely their religious illiteracy. The 
usual classifications for purposes of sociolog- 
ical study of rural or urban; college educated 
or not; professional or laborer; Catholic, Prot- 
estant or Jew; white or Negro; married or 
single, became irrelevant when religious 
knowledge was investigated. There was an 
appalling unity of ignorance. 

This religious illiteracy manifests itself in 
two basic ways. First, there is the obvious 
ignorance of religious history and literature, 
of doctrine, and forms. The Bible is the 
“Forgotten Book” of America. The classic 
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characters of Scripture whose names were 
household words but a generation or two 
ago are unknown or at best but hazily re- 
called. The narratives, texts, parables, 
phrases and idioms with which even the un- 
lettered were once familiar, are as an esoteric 
science to the great body of our contempo- 
raries. 

The other way in which the absence of 
religious orientation reveals itself is perhaps 
even more significant. The chief motivations 
to conduct and attitude, spring not from reli- 
gious sources but from the character of our 
secular society with its highly emphasized 
acquisitive and competitive traits; from the 
world of sport and from the movies, radio 
and the popular magazines. 

This widespread condition of religious il- 
literacy has aroused in many who are pro- 
fessionally involved in religious education a 
mood of frustration and disappointment. For 
a score of years we have been experimenting 
in our religious schools with methods, texts 
and a variety of educational aids and tech- 
niques. A whole library could be assembled 
of papers read at Church and religious edu- 
cation conferences dealing with such methods 
and projects. Yet can we escape the de- 
pressing conclusion that we have failed. 

The recognition of failure has in turn led 
to a search for solutions outside of the frame- 
work of the customary limitations within 
which perforce we worked. Thus it is that 
many turned to an association of religious 
education with our public schools as the 
great hope and opportunity. The intensity 
with which the advocates of such an inter- 
relationship press their point of view betrays 
more than a tinge of righteous desperation. 
They are keenly and whole-heartedly desir- 
ous of making religious education an effec- 
tive influence in the molding of people's 
character and behavior. Their mood is ex- 
pressed by the determination “We must not 
fail in this high cause.” They have no ul- 
terior purpose. They are dominated solely 
by zeal for the cause. They are somewhat 
taken aback when it is charged that their 
proposal threatens a fundamental American 
principle. No more than their opponents 
do they desire to abandon or violate the 
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deeply-rooted tradition of the separation of 
Church and State. They find it difficult to 
understand how a project so honestly moti- 
vated as they feel theirs to be could ever be 
subverted to less laudable purposes. 

I believe that any method which seeks to 
meet the growing challenge to religious edu- 
cation by utilizing the public schools will 
prove to be unsatisfactory and under certain 
conditions, even dangerous. It is not neces- 
saty to rehearse the arguments. They have 
been long and ably analyzed and discussed. 
I would like to stress however that we should 
not permit this controversy to be the final 
expression of the original impulse to bring 
new life into the field of religious education. 
The proponents of the “release time” plan or 
other plans should not return to their former 
disappointment or permit new chagrin to 
distress them, if, as it now appears, their 
proposals are not likely to be implemented. 
Nor should the antagonists set back at “ease 
in Zion” with a comforting feeling of safety. 
The challenge is still clamorous. 

It appears to me that we should agree 
that the center of gravity of religious edu- 
cation is to be sought within the precincts of 
voluntary associations of religious-minded 
people. It is the central function of the 
Church and Synagogue. No change can or 
should relieve them of this responsibility. 
Our dissatisfaction with the progress that 
has hitherto been achieved in this field should 
lead to a sharp and painful process of self- 
criticism (which incidentally was shockingly 
absent in all of the discussions revolving 
about the problem of religious education and 
the public schools). Our criticism should not 
divert us from the core to the periphery, else 
we will not develop a program related to 
the essential problem. What is needed it is 
evident, is what is needed in every thorough- 
going and basic spiritual reform, “a new 
heart.” The truth is that we have permitted 
other aspects of our organized religious life 
to usurp the primacy of religious training. 
To take a humble but nonetheless significant 
example, compare the sum allotted by the 
average church for choir and vestments and 
the ministry of music, with the amount set 
aside as the school budget. Now no one 
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seeks to minimize the significance of a beau- 
tiful service. But can it be denied that pri- 
ority belongs to the less dramatic but more 
essential work of training children. How 
often do the spokesmen of religion dedicate 
their oral or written messages to this prob- 
lem. In how many expositions of religion 
are knowledge and training treated as cen- 
tral and indispensable? In the elevation of 
lay people to positions of prominence in the 
church or in national religious organizations 
is religious knowledge regarded as a requisite 
qualification? Have we really given to reli- 
gious education that place in our religious 
life and organization which we profess it 
deserves, when we bemoan its low estate in 
our midst? How much consideration, energy 
and to put it bluntly money, have we made 
available for the training of teaching per- 
sonnel for our Church and Synagogue 
schools? Have we given to the profession 
of religious education sufficient prestige and 
economic security to attract young people of 
spirit and ability? What are the criteria by 
which one’s ministry of religion is adjudged 
successful and is effectiveness in religious 
education among them? 

This is the searching self-inquiry in which 
we must engage. Had we a large group of 
professional teachers in the field of religious 
education, equipped with knowledge, en- 
dowed with zeal and talented in pedagogic 
skills, the indirect influence wielded would 
have invaded the whole field of education. 
Their thinking and the results of their edu- 
cational efforts would impress themselves 
upon the whole of educational theory and 
would direct the attention of all teachers to 
emphases overlooked or insufficiently stressed 
in the general curriculum. Thus would 
something of the spiritual outlook and in- 
fluence flow into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can education without bringing our schools 
into any alliance with sectarian religious in- 
stitutions. We have learned much in theory 
and practice from the teachers’ colleges and 
school experiences of our colleagues in the 
field of public education. We are grateful 
for the many things they taught us. But be- 
cause such influence has not moved in a 
“two-way passage” we have not imparted to 
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them and their schools of our spirit and 
thought and have thus missed a high oppor- 
tunity to spiritualize their outlook and ac- 
tivity. 

We have likewise failed to give sufficient 
thought to the possibility of extending and 
enlarging the scope of religious education 
now generally limited to Sunday mornings. 
I believe that with an intelligent and persis- 
tent program of education of parents, their 
assent could be won for attendance by their 
children at religious classes on mid-week aft- 
ernoons. The opportunity which summer- 
camps offers to our religious institutions has 
not been sufficiently grasped. Here we have 
children in a consistently religious environ- 
ment living a life into which religious ex- 
pression and experience can be integrally 
woven. The number of hours spent in camp 
under religious influence will be more nu- 
merous by several times than the hours of 
a year of Sunday School attendance or even 
the hours spent in mid-week instruction from 
September to June. The setting-up of nurs- 
eries in our Churches and Synagogues for 
pre-school children would enable us to leave 
a significant deposit of religious conditioning 
and influence in the impressionable con- 
sciousness of our very young. It is in this area 
of direct and unmediated contact with par- 
ents, children and homes that the greatest 
challenge to religious education is to be found. 

There is one consideration which should 
give us pause before espousing any program 
linking religion and the public schools. I 
mention it because it has not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized. There are two great tasks 
before us under a way of life which like ours 
permits diversity of opinion and belief. We 
must in the words of a significant slogan 
“keep America safe for differences.” The 
presence of diverse religious groups is an 
expression of America at its most vital and 
characteristic. We must resist any effort 
overt or concealed to force unanimity of 
thought or creed upon us. Liberty, now as 
always, demands of us eternal vigilance for 
there are always forces and movements that 
seek such a right-of-way for their particular 
point-of-view as to threaten the free trade 
in ideas, and opinions which is at the core of 
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the American promise. Enlightened Ameri- 
cans recognize the dangers of any type of 
regimentation, cultural, religious or political 
and are alert to oppose such threats to our 
freedom. 


There is however an obverse side to this 
principle of diversity which must not be 
overlooked. If regimentation is the penalty 
for abandoning diversity, anarchy may re- 
sult from a diversity unredeemed by unity. 
Diversity may lead to disintegration; differ- 
ence may end in anarchy. The American 
way of life seeks to resolve in a creative and 
heroic manner this paradox of unity and 
diversity. While permitting full-play to reli- 
gious and political differences, we seek 
simultaneously to maintain large areas of 
common experience, identification and inter- 
communication. Such common experiences 
give powerful cohesiveness to society in the 
very midst of diversity. Our common lan- 
guage, literature, social forms, political tradi- 
tions, styles, sports, unite us in a community 
that easily supports the burden of our differ- 
ences. It is here that the public school plays 
an insufficiently-appreciated role. 


The public school provides for the chil- 
dren of America despite the multiple variety 
of ethnic origin, social and economic class, 
religious creed, a common denominator of 
shared background, influence, memories, ex- 
periences. Here in the formative years of 
childhood, our young meet and live as 
Americans and as members of the human 
race — namely in their most inclusive classi- 
fication — rather than as Methodists, Catho- 
lics, Jews, white and Negro. To be sure 
there are minor incidents which reveal that 
children early in life may become the carriers 
of the bigotries of their elders. By and large 
however the public school functions as the 
most significant symbol, next only to the 
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government itself, of our large common 
shared life as undifferentiated Americans. 
Perhaps it is because I was born across the 
sea and my arrival to this country is linked in 
my mind with my first day in public school, 
that that experience has remained so promi- 
nent in my consciousness. Coming out of 
the “ghetto” of one group’s life, inhabited 
exclusively by people of one’s own faith 
with little opportunity to meet people out- 
side of its limited boundaries I suddenly found 
myself seated among Irish, Negro and Polish 
children. The impress of that initial contact 
upon the receptive mind of a child has not 
waned during his years of adulthood. We 
should be profoundly jealous of the inclu- 
sive character of our public schools and 
shield it against any divisive “sectarian” in- 
fluences. Dr. Freehof pointed out in the 
July-August 1948 issue of Religious Educa- 
tion that “all religious instruction is bound 
to be ‘sectarian.’ This is psychologically in- 
evitable whatever we deem philosophically 
possible.” For even a cursory study of his- 
tory will indicate that while ideas can be 
universal, institutions cannot. The universal 
can be seen by a Church or Synagogue only 
through the lenses ground by its particular 
experience, tradition and creed. The reli- 
gious ideas that is hoped may become part 
of the educational process in our public 
schools, can enter only by way of a specific 
institution and through personnel trained in 
institutional loyalty and schooled in a “sec- 
tarian” interpretation. The risk is no less 
great because the intention is laudable. 

Out of the very disillusionment that many 
religious educators feel, a new resolve can 
spring. It is out of the sphere of voluntary 
religious associations known as Churches and 
Synagogues that a consecrating spirit of jus- 
tice, love, truth and morality can emerge to 
interpenetrate the life of the land. 





THE NEW B'NAI B’RITH HILLEL HOUSE 
at the University of Southern California was dedi- 
cated December 12, on the 25th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Hillel Foundation. 






AT THE BASE OF THE STATUE OF LIB- 
ERTY is inscribed a sonnet “The Colossus,” writ- 
ten by the Jewish poetess Emma Lazarus. 








HIGHER EDUCATION AND 


Religious Guidance 


KENNETH V. LOTTICK 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


HE FOUNDATIONS OF Harvard, Wil- 
liam and Mary, Yale, Princeton, and Co- 
lumbia were laid by religious bodies. Con- 
sidering the philosophical and psychological 
bases of the relationship between religion and 
the total culture in colonial days this was 
entirely fitting and proper. Indeed, at that 
time, it would have been virtually impossible 
to conceive of a higher education which did 
not have a religious aspect. Later, however, 
in consequence of the developing conscious- 
ness of nationalism and sectarianism this 
connection began to be whittled away. In 
fact, “wrenched away” may be the more ap- 
propriate expression, for, as a result of the 
violent separation of church and state the 
position of religion in the colleges became 
more and more ambiguous until, except in 
a few extremely parochial situations, religion 
as a life-force and element of the total culture 
became practically as obsolete as the alchemy 
and astrology of medieval scholasticism. 

Mr. Denton L. Geyer, writing in the Feb- 
ruary 21, 1948 issue of School and Society, 
clarifies this result to the point of an indict- 
ment of the existing antipathy to religion in 
the colleges. Speaking of the difficulty in- 
volved in a fair presentation of religion and 
religious philosophy he says . . . “(only)— 
the teacher not dependent on the public pay- 
roll could afford to make his course dynamic 
and interesting.” He speaks also of the “in- 
fluence of religion upon culture” and men- 
tions the availability of the “doctrine of three 
principal religions” as spiritual comfort for 
modern times. To this observer it appears, 
however, that Mr. Geyer fails to realize the 
seriousness of the dilemma, which he has 
strikingly materialized. For, actually, reli- 
gion is not a part of culture and it does not 
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exercise an influence upon culture. Religion 
is culture and, antithetically, culture is reli- 
gion. If our culture holds no place for reli- 
gion then it is not a true culture and, in the 
Toynbee thesis of continuity of civilizations, 
we, having already lost our momentum, have 
entered the “interregnum” of a dying civiliza- 
tion. 

Professor Robert Ulich has most pithily 
stated the problem in education which now 
arises before us. Before the unleashing of 
atomic power in World War II he was al- 
ready able to say: 

... increasingly since the World War, more 
and more people are beginning to realize that 
dependence upon science to the exclusion of 
religion will not lead us into the era of human 
happiness and freedom . . . Man has been 
driven into a vacuum where he has nothing 
but himself, where all that he thinks and 
plans swings around himself alone . . . He 
necessarily misunderstands himself and can 
no longer possess himself in his potential 
totality, since for such self-possession he must 
know his place in the material and spiritual 
universe.* 

If the truth of this statement had not been 
revealed sufficiently by Munich and Paris it 
is now most certainly stands revealed by 
Nagasaki and Potsdam. 

Thus, in a world of power politics and 
atomic fission, an education in spiritual and 
ethical values becomes the paramount neces- 
sity. Furthermore, Dr. Ulich adds: “If reli- 
gion is not connected to the main arteries of 
civilization, it cannot have any lasting effect. 
For religion is either an inherent and per- 
meating agent of civilization in its wholeness, 


*Ulich, Robert. Fundamentals of Democratic 
Education, New York, American Book Company, 
1940, p. 326. 














or it is an artificial element cut off from the 
sources of its energy.”* 

Of course, .in the secular age in which we 
live, the development of a constructive pro- 
gram in the areas of higher education in 
which spiritual values may be inculcated pro- 
vides a problem to test the skill of the indi- 
vidual teacher. It is not likely to be included 
in the course syllabus or State course of study. 
It is the purpose of this paper to discuss one 
such program, not as evidence of the perfect 
solution, but as a demonstration of one means 
of approach to the problem. 

As a part of the Freshman course in “His- 
tory of Civilization” taught by the author at 
the Fredonia State Teachers College, students 
from four sections participated in a sympo- 
sium entitled “The Spirit of Man.” Dedicated 
to the proposition that modern man is not 
necessarily obsolete the relationships between 
civilization, spiritual values, and education 
became the materials for an apperceptive 
study of man’s cultural and ethical back- 
ground. In order that the participants might 
get the “feel” of platform expression the 
symposia were held in the college auditorium, 
although at scheduled class hours. 

The argument was developed by the pres- 
entation of three sections, each of which pre- 
sented a facet of the assumption that the 
obsolescence of the human race may be condi- 
tioned by its acceptance of certain non- 
material values, notably those not subject to 
the “dogmatic scientism” of our age. Scien- 
tism is decried by Professor Hans J. Morgen- 
thau in his Scientific Man vs. Power Politics 
as “... a new philosophy born of the experi- 
ence of experimental science.” He maintains 
that the measure of the intellectual vitality of 
the present age will be gauged by its ability 
to destroy this false scientism and to perform 
a task of rejuvenation, which shall restore the 
old dignity of man.* 

The first section was devoted to the recon- 
struction of man’s position as a free although 
rational being, under the topics: 





*Ibid., pp. 329-330. 

*Morgenthau, Hans J. Scientific Man vs. Power 
Politics, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1946, p. 9. 
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I Is Modern Man Obsolete? 

II What is Man? 

Ill Why Men Believe. 

This part of the program was handled by the 
moderator and students who had made special 
anthropological and sociological preparations. 
The moderator developed the first theme de- 
pending in part upon an antithesis to Nor- 
man Cousins’ Modern Man is Obsolete. 

A panel subtitled, “The Faiths of Men,” 
provided the second section and carried the 
thesis into the cultural and ethical similarities 
of the world religions. The bases for the 
religions of the Far East, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, and the religious philosophies, Taoism 
and Confucianism, were shown to be founded 
upon societal conceptions which accounted 
for their development within the culture 
complexes of India and China. Judaism, 
Islam, Catholicism, Protestantism, and Uni- 
tarianism were presented from the standpoint 
of their comprehensive objectives rather than 
from the fractures of their doctrinal differ- 
ences. Parenthetically, the student audience 
was much impressed by the presentation of 
Judaism as a practical application of the 
American theme of minority justice and of 
Unitarianism as a demonstration of an objec- 
tive practising and philosophic liberalism. 

The last section carried the proposition 
into the area of philosophic resultants and 
included: 


V The Doctrine of Non-Violence. 
VI Democracy as a Spiritual Strength. 
VII Education and Spiritual Problems. 
VIII Toward a World “Christian” Fellow- 
ship. 
References in this division utilized the ideas 
of Louis Fischer, Ordway Tead, Igor Sikor- 
sky, Ralph Linton, Kenneth Latourette, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and many others. The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal Yearbook of the 
National Education Association was espe- 
cially valuable in the preparation of “Educa- 
tion and Spiritual Problems.” 

Following the formal symposium a sum- 
mary and question period proved to be ex- 
tremely fruitful and stimulating. This part 
of the program revealed the presentation as a 
catalyst for the inception and fruition of 
ideas and attitudes, material and spiritual. 
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Thus, it is maintained that, since the de- 
velopment of such apperceptions is the prime 
function of education, and, since the ideas 
and attitudes developed proved to be par- 
ticularly objective, “higher education” need 


not necessarily shy away from either philoso- 
phy or religion. Indeed, the only hope for 
the future rests within the areas denominated 
“spiritual” or “religious.” 





FILM FORUM REVIEW, published quarterly 
by the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for the last two years, 
will be discontinued with the Winter 1948-49 is- 
sue. It has achieved its original purpose; to report 
on the reviewing of 800 films to screen out those 
most worthy of being used for adult education. As 
soon as the next and last issue is out, it is planned 
to offer for sale complete files of the past two 
years until the stock is gone. 

The evaluation of current film releases will go 
on under the screening of the Adult Education’s 
Audio-Visual Laboratory and was made public 
in a special section of the Adult Education Journal, 
beginning with the January 1949 issue; 16 to 24 


of more pages. 
* * 


ADULTS TOO NEED FIELD TRIP EXPE- 
RIENCE (Educational Screen, 1/49) tells the 
story of an evening school in New York City with 
an enrollment of 900 that decided to add a tech- 
nique already tested with children and teachers 
(NEA Travel Tours). In this case the adult stu- 
dents chose nearby milk plant, newspaper, bakery, 
library, art institute, an exhibit of new building 
materials, and a radio broadcast. 

First trip took 27 men and women to the milk 
plant. Discussion at the school prepared them for 
what they would attempt to observe; a discussion 
period in the plant followed an hour of observa- 
tion. 

Typical responses were “it gave us a chance to 
see something we really wanted to know about”; 
“we had a good time and we learned something 
we couldn’t have learned half as well in our class- 
room.” 

As a result of this first attempt field trips are 
an authorized part of the evening school program, 
and further requests are coming in as to types of 
visits that might be made. 

High points in the evaluation of the idea: (1) 
“give(s) adult students an opportunity to correct 

impressions by providing first-hand expe- 
rience with processes and skills (2) gives students 
more poise and assurance in traveling about the 
community (3) meets the students’ need for social 
contacts.” 
* * * 

LOCAL DIRECTORS OF ADULT EDUCA- 
TION and other interested persons can be placed 
on the mailing list for a circular entitled ADULT 
EDUCATION IDEAS issued occasionally by the 
US Office of Education. Write to Homer Kemp- 
fer, Division of Secondary Education, US Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


FELLOWSHIP GROUPS IN THE SMALL 
COMMUNITY are the means, for our time, for 
revitalizing small communities and thus restoring 
democracy (Ralph Templin, Community Service 
News, 11-12/48). The small community “is a 
general-purpose, total-living-together association”; 
while the fellowship group has been defined “‘as 
a small voluntary association for a distinctive pur- 
pose ... it is the business of the fellowship group 
to save community to society, even to save com- 
munity from itself in many ways.” 

Why? Even in Sweden, the most advanced de- 
mocracy in civilization, the individual continues 
to be intensely frustrated. This according to New 
Deal cooperative analyst Harry W. Culbreth, finds 
historic interpretation in the United States. “In 
early American life, community integration was 
not consciously sought, but was abundantly pres- 
ent as an accident of the struggle to survive. The 
three basic human needs were met — physical 
needs, social needs, and psychological needs .. . 
the first provided the “goose yoke” which forced 
the second — intimacy and mutuality; this in turn 
made the third, psychological integration, within 
a safe measure, inevitable. The methods used were 
haphazard and the whole structure grew out of 
the stern necessity which our pioneering fathers 
and mothers faced . . . As time went on, the first 
two needs — physical and social — were conscious- 
ly approached. But the “goose yoke” had been 
broken; “since (people) did not understand that 
certain basic needs were being satisfied through 
their spontaneous community relationships with 
each other, they made no effort to retain them. 
Here is the picture of a sick democracy — per- 
haps, without our knowing it, sick unto death” 
. .. the problem is therefore to lift the individual’s 
basic need for psychological intimacy into con- 
sciousness. 


* * * 


CONCRETE FROM AMSTERDAM CON- 
FERENCE: Recognition is being given in 
American journalism — including Fortune, —to 
the assertion of the Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil that the Christian must reject equally the ideol- 
ogies of Communism and Capitalism for a middle 
of the road economic order. 

* * * 


THE INSCRIPTION IN THE LIBERTY 
BELL in Philadelphia is a verse from chapter 19 
of the book of Leviticus: “Proclaim ye liberty 
cane the lands unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 
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THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM 


And Religious Education 


GEORGE A. LITTLE 


Editor, Sunday School Publications, United Church of Canada 


HE UNITED States of America is cur- 
rently spending nine billion dollars an- 
nually on beverage alcohol. The Yale School 
of Alcohol Studies estimates that sixty million 
Americans now use intoxicating liquor, 
many only occasionally and in moderation. 
The heavy drinkers number ten million. 
There are four million problem or pathologi- 
cal inebriates including approximately one 
million chronic addicts. At least fifty thousand 
addicts are added each year. The peak age 
for admission to mental hospitals for alco- 
holic psychosis has gone down from the late 
forties to the early forties. The ratio of fe- 
male to male drinkers is rising rapidly. There 
are at least a million arrests for drunkenness 
a year. A survey shows that drinking is 
definitely a problem at college and even high 
school age. These facts collectively indicate 
the failure of religious education to teach a 
satisfying and rewarding way of life. 

After all the educational efforts of home, 
school and church, society as a whole is work- 
ing at cross purposes. Community centers 
are opened to protect youth and drinking 
places are licensed which corrupt youth. The 
nation spends billions on hospitals and health 
departments and facilitates the selling of 
liquor that causes disease. Traffic laws and 
safety leagues strive for highway safety while 
the sale of a brain drug incapacitates motor 
car drivers and pedestrians alike. Training 
schools are operated for neglected and de- 
pendent children while outlets multiply to 
sell intoxicating beverages to parents with 
inevitable juvenile delinquency. Great praise 
is given to voluntary organizations rehabili- 
tating a small percentage of alcoholics while 
the business of making new alcoholic addicts 
goes merrily and profitably forward. Tem- 
perance education is given in public schools 
yet attractive drinking places are plentiful to 
tempt students even before they graduate 
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from high school. Churches and Church 
Schools teach spiritual living while bars, 
taverns, and roadhouses have an atmosphere 
conducive to sensuality. At great public ex- 
pense society maintains colleges, museums, 
conservatories, art galleries and lens to 
promote culture and simultaneously fosters 
a trade which produces brawling, ribaldry 
and coarse language. Politicians on the hust- 
ings ring the changes on liberty and free- 
dom and when elected authorize the distribu- 
tion of a drug disguised as a beverage that 
has led to fifteen million arrests for drunken- 
ness since repeal. By working at cross pur- 
poses in this fashion society defeats its own 
highest good. It is an illogical dialectic. 
Education has failed to give clear social pur- 
pose. 

Several legitimate explanations may be 
offered. Admittedly religious education has 
been handicapped by social conditions and 
behavior trends. Adult example has set 2 
drinking pattern. Repeal has made liquor 
selling legal and liquor consumption respec- 
table. Industry has disrupted family life and 
many homes have been broken through di- 
vorce. The nation has come through two 
world wars and a decade of depression. The 
motor car has altered community mores. 
Liquor advertising by radio, neon signs, bill 
boards, newspapers and photo magazines has 
familiarized youth with social drinking. The 
motion picture has portrayed our alcohol cul- 
ture as normal and standard. Nearly half 2 
million liquor outlets outnumber the 
churches. Cocktail parties are common even 
in the homes of not a few church members. 

To teach sobriety in such an environment 
is difficult: to justify total abstinence is al- 
most impossible. Yet when all these cir- 
cumstances are listed the fact remains that 
religion has not been contagious and infec- 
tious. The trumpet has been making an un- 
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certain sound. Dogmatic religion is ques- 
tioned. There has been much writing about 
ptayer, but too little effective praying, end- 
less conferences about evangelism and 
meagre evangelizing, expensive church build- 
ing often with decreasing church attendance. 
There is a great spread between the public 
school population and the church school 
population and a still greater spread between 
the number received into church member- 
ship and those still active members twenty 
years later. Religion has been reduced to a 
hobby, an extra, a duty, a form, a convention. 
The frigid fact is that a large percentage of 
the graduates of church schools, students 
from Christian homes attending college or 
entering business, respond easily to the subtle 
social pressure to drink. Social approval re- 
quires it. 

One of the most highly trained workers in 
religious education who for twenty-five 
years has had the advantage of superior 
equipment in a large church, is often dis- 
tressed to see the graduates of her department 
in their teens and twenties accepting social 
drinking as an integral part of modern life. 
Some of them have suffered from parental 
drinking. There have been the usual number 
of accidents, tragedies and deaths but these 
are not deterrents. Modern young people 
are not stopped by fear: they court danger. 
They have not taken time to analyze the “try 
anything once” philosophy. They crave ex- 
citement and thrill and liquor offers it with 
a minimum of personal exertion. Ultimately 
these bobby-soxers may return to the church 
and the decalogue but in the meantime they 
are determined to have their fling. For a 
few years at least religion is regarded as un- 
real and “sissy.” 

The fault is not so much in temperance 
education as in religious education. Chris- 
tian nurture is in itself the most effective 
temperance education. In the heyday of 
temperance education forty years ago a child 
between ages 6 and 16 might receive a total 
of 160 hours of temperance education. That 
was too much. It tended to make temper- 
ance a phobia or obsession. Effective tem- 
perance education can be given in five hours 
better than in 160. It should not be taught 


as a thing apart but integral to health, athlet- 
ics and social studies. It fits in naturally to 
a curriculum on civics. And even better 
than specific temperance instruction is the 
indirect method of positive Christian stand- 
ards and habits. A young person who has 
had a deep experience of God is not very 
likely to be enticed by gin. 

What is the matter with us? We have 
ornate churches and endless organizations. 
We have creeds, sacraments, prayer books, 
attractive church school publications. We 
have one whole day a week for religion, we 
have a book that is the world’s best seller, a 
church that has lived and grown for nine- 
teen hundred years. We have knowledge of 
the Eternal God “the most manifest and the 
most hidden.” We have the unique person- 
ality, teaching and fellowship of Jesus Christ. 
With all these spiritual riches how can young 
people of our high schools and church schools 
be captivated by juke boxes, swing music, 
roadhouses, honky-tonks, radio crime drama 
and the lure of alcoholic euphoria? Some- 
how we oldsters have allowed youth to get 
twisted standards of values. 


If religious education has not been able 
to keep back this inflowing tide of liquor, 
perhaps the corrective is going to be taken 
out of its hands. The secular arm may take 
over. Recently the American Association of 
Medicine gave a half hour broadcast against 
beverage alcohol. The National Association 
for Alcohol Education is setting up informa- 
tion centers. The Yale clinics have pioneered 
and the Yale School of Alcohol Studies has 
done efficient research work and made its 
findings available. The Quarterly Journal of 
Alcohol Studies is a mine of factual material. 
A dozen new novels deal with the drink prob- 
lem. Three dramatic motion pictures on 
the subject have been seen by over fifty mil- 
lion people. New temperance organizations 
are being formed and old temperance organi- 
zations modernized. The churches are 
alerted as never before and Alcoholics 
Anonymous with 17,000 clubs and 70,000 
recovered members has focused attention 
upon the problem of alcoholism. Just 
where does religious education have a place 
in the picture? 




















Apparently, as far as public opinion is 
concerned, the moral aspect is secondary. 
Education no longer has the motivation of 
pioneer days or the nation would not spend 
three times the amount of money on places 
for alcoholic drinking, as upon schools. Eco- 
nomics now has the center of attention. The 
waste of grain for the manufacture of alcohol 
in a hungry world has led to action in Wash- 
ington. The National Safety League has 
published alarming figures about highway 
accidents and fatalities in which drink is a 
factor. Statistics show that alcoholism is our 
fourth greatest health problem, soon to be 
third. It is plainly the most neglected health 
problem. Further the F.B.I. has shocked the 
nation by presenting the cost of crime in 
which liquor has a large share. The liquor 
problem is not regarded as it once was as a 
question of right or wrong. It is studied to- 
day from the standpoint of expenditure, 
revenue, health, highway and industrial safe- 
ty, unemployment and absenteeism, a cause of 
family separation and divorce. Is it or can it 
be made again a matter of conscience, a re- 
quirement of religious faith and practice? 
Can we uphold abstinence or must we be 
content with moderation, even in view of its 
ever present danger of excess? Must the 
moralities surrender to the practicabilities? 

If the temperance gains and recessions of 
the present century are regarded as an ex- 
perimental period, one fact stands out in bold 
relief. The great expectations from scien- 
tific instruction have not been fulfilled. Uni- 
versities are the homes of science and they 
have their drink problems as almost any 
stadium will prove. Many scientists use 
drink socially. Medical schools are not exact- 
ly famous as Saharas. Even surgeons’ ban- 
quets have been known to be not a little 
moist. Firms which depend upon precision 
tools give Christmas and New Year’s office 
parties that start young people drinking and 
are often characterized by excess. Patholo- 
gists in laboratories have discovered the af- 
finity of alcohol for the brain and have ex- 
plained the why and wherefore of altered 
behaviour but they do not supply adequate 
motivation for abstinence. Some hold that 
a night's indulgence is worth a headache and 
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hangover. The fact that glucose and vita- 
mins can ward off delirium tremens is taken 
as a justification for going the limit. Some 
hold that if a drug could be found which 
would restore sobriety quickly, intoxication 
could be made safe and morally innocuous. 
The hope is thought to be in chemistry 
rather than in ethics. 

But hold, science as a whole cannot be 
indicted any more than a nation. Let Alexis 
Carrell speak. He said that diet has changed 
greatly in the last century: alcohol alone has 
kept its place. In the night of the ages 
natural tendencies led our ancestors to drink 
alcohol. Work is more effective than alco- 
hol in helping people to bear adverse condi- 
tions. It is the habit of the herd that leads 
to the habit of taking alcohol. Eugenics is 
not a deterrent: women voluntarily deterior- 
ate through alcohol. Voluntary effort is 
necessary to resist the craving for alcohol. 
Alcoholics may beget defectives who pay 
during their entire lives for the vices of their 
fathers. It is far more difficult to give the 
benefits of one’s virtues to one’s descendants. 
“In men, as in race-horses, strength and 
courage are hereditary qualities. History 
cannot be set aside. We must, on the con- 
trary, make use of the past to foresee the 
future and to prepare our destiny . . . For the 
first time in the history of humanity, a crum- 
bling civilization is capable of discerning the 
causes of its decay. For the first time, it has 
at its disposal the gigantic strength of science. 
Will we utilize this knowledge and this 
power? It is our only hope of escaping the 
fate common to all the great civilizations of 
the past. Our destiny is in our hands. On 
the new road, we must now go forward.” His 
view of race development is not far different 
from what the New Testament calls the 
Kingdom of God. 

Closely akin is the argument of Lecompte 
du Nouy in Human Destiny. The cult of 
novelty has taken hold of the masses. The 
churches failed to rejuvenate their teachings. 
Compulsory education opened up new paths. 
Without becoming much more intelligent, 
men learned to employ the tricks of rational 
thought. This tool obtained sensational re- 
sults and aroused unlimited hopes. The re- 
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spect formerly given to priests was transfered 
progressively to scientists. Materialism 
spread not only among the technicians but 
also among the masses. We can hardly ex- 
pect to destroy atheism by using the senti- 
mental and traditional arguments of the past. 
We cannot fight tanks with cavalry, nor 
planes with bows and arrows. Science was 
used to sap the base of religion» Science 
must be used to consolidate it. The scien- 
tific capital accumulated by man leads in- 
evitably to the idea of God. “Abstract ideas, 
moral ideas, spiritual ideas characterize man, 
as Man... It must be demonstrated that every 
man has a part to play and that he is free to 
play it or not: that he is a link in a chain and 
not a wisp of straw swept along by a torrent; 
that, in brief, human dignity is not a vain 
word, and that when man is not convinced 
of this and does not try to attain this dignity, 
he lowers himself to the level of the beast.” 
In terms of heredity, evolution and human 
destiny, these two scientists have in some de- 
gree become priests of religion. 

But can faith in human destiny be made 
realistic enough to provide motivation for 
abstinence? It can awaken a response. A 
carload of members of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous conducted a meeting in a jail before 
two hundred prisoners. Practically all those 
in the audience were in blue denim garb 
through drunkenness, alcoholism, or breach of 
liquor laws; not a few were bootleggers. A 
business man, a graduate alcoholic of World 
War I spoke with utter earnestness. He said: 
“Did you ever stop to think that by disci- 
plined living you may become a parent whose 
children will follow your example and con- 
tinue your family line upward till in ten 
generations your descendants will be out- 
standing servants of our human race? That 
is your potential.” The idea, novel to them, 
went home. It was talked about for weeks. 
Several upon regaining their freedom made 
a new start in an A.A. group. Human Destiny 
had been given meaning, sufficient meaning 
to displace the desire for drink. It takes a big 
idea to supplant a small idea. Can Christian 
educators share Ezekiel’s vision and see dry 
bones come to life? 

The cure may help to throw light upon 








the cause. With all the good psychology and 
group therapy in Alcoholics Anonymous, the 
secret of this movement's power is spiritual. 
Faith in a Higher Power is basic. Cases aie 
easier to treat if there has been careful reli- 
gious education in youth. Victory is achieved 
by recognition of God, prayer, meditation, 
fellowship and an active, outgoing goodwill. 
The Twelve Step recovery program is 

upon religious belief and conduct. Six of 
the Twelve Steps speak of God and there are 
three hundred references to God in the offi- 
cial text book, Alcoholics Anonymous. If 
vital spiritual experience can give release to 
confirmed alcoholic addicts, may we not as- 
sume that this is the best possible prevention 
also? If that intensity of belief and practice 
can be gained by people fifty or sixty years 
of age, would it, if begun in the teens and 
twenties, preclude a drinking career of 
twenty or thirty intervening years? That is 
the fundamental challenge of the alcohol 
problem to religious educators. 

The Christian faith, of course, does supply 
motivation. Health is a spiritual value: we 
are to present our bodies as a living sacrifice. 
Reason is a gift from God: we are to love the 
Lord with all the mind. Work is a duty: 
efficiency requires that we should not en- 
danger our skills, even temporarily. Social 
responsibility stands out in the New Testa- 
ment: we are to love our neighbors, do good 
unto all men, protect the weaker brother. 
There is the joy of worship: we may be filled 
with the Spirit, a better form of exhilaration 
than alcoholic intoxication. We are mem- 
bers one of another in a spiritual family, the 
Christian Church, and the good name of the 
Church is in our keeping. Example is ser- 
vice and the welfare of the race depends up- 
on individual discipline. These are common- 
places in the Christian code but they are 
not holding today as they once did. They 
yield to flippancy, wise-cracking, compro- 
mise, “one has to live” philosophy of life. 

Religion has been made too easy, optional 
and casual. It is treated as if it were only an 
elective. In student circles it is often regarded 
as a problem instead of as the answer to 
life’s problem. The issue must be more 
clearly joined. It is a straight choice between 
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self-indulgence and self-sacrifice. The Cross 
must be presented as the utter selflessness of 
Jesus. He lived and died for others. When 
offered a drug to deaden his pain he would 
not drink. The first disciples left all and 
followed Christ: we need more than a tepid 
faith just sufficient to guarantee our eco- 
nomic security. Christian consecration to 
public health, social justice, world brother- 
hood, missions and peace could lift this con- 
tinent high above the ignorant folly of scald- 
ing stomachs with cocktails before taking 
food. 

The intoxication habit is primitive igno- 
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rance served by modern technology. With a 
Christian standard of values the drink habit 
can be laughed and ridiculed out of court, 
or if it refuses to vacate, the social equivalent 
of a whip of small cords may have to be 
used. Legislation there must be, perforce, 
but to endure, the social controls must be 
broad-based upon moral convictions and 
spiritual ideals engendered by continuous 
religious education from infancy to old age. 
Definitely, part of the long term solution of 
the alcohol question is more and better reli- 
gious education. 





NATIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the 
American Association of University Women has 
decided that any branch organization whose by- 
laws permit racial discrimination shall be excluded 
from the National Association. The ruling came 
into being when the Washington branch of the 
AAUW refused membership to a national AAUW 
member who is a Negro. Interpretation of the 
new ruling was made by the AAUW national 
president Dr. Althea K. Hottel, dean of women 
at the University of Pennsylvania, thus: “A mem- 
bership policy such as that adopted by the Wash- 
ington group, which permits discrimination 
against an eligible applicant, is contrary to the 
very concept of the Association as a serious edu- 
cational agency” (Adult Education Journal). 

- * . 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO recently 
announced that it would drop its request for a 
photograph and certain discriminatory questions 
from all applications for admission blanks. The 
announcement came after the Chicago Maroon, 
student newspaper, called attention of the univer- 
sity to recent survey applications for admission 
blanks made by the Chicago Council and the 
Women’s Council for Fair Educational Practices. 
Dr. Robert M. Strozier, dean of students, termed 
the discriminatory queries as “near useless ap- 
pendages that have hung on as the applications 
grew.” Revised forms will be used in all depart- 
ments of the University by the summer of 1949. 

* * *. 


DR. SEYMOUR H. KAUFMAN, well known 
Los Angeles surgeon and physician, interested ia 
inter-racial harmony, recently purchased a pulpit 
for the “Faith Tabernacle Community Church.” 
This is a Negro church. Informed by Rev. K. L. 
Bufford, pastor of the church, that the new edifice 
was ready for occupancy, but that there was no 
money left for a pulpit, Doctor Kaufman wrote 
a check for a sufficient amount for the pulpit. 

* * . 


A FREE PULPIT is called for by the decision 
of the Methodist conference at its Boston General 
Conference — “one of the strongest resolutions for 


a free pulpit that has ever been enacted by a 
similar church body.” Full text of the resolution: 
“A prophetic ministry can come today only 
from a oo pulpit. Recognizing the severe ten- 
sions today that often create an intolerant spirit 
and restrictive procedures, be it resolved that we 
affirm our belief in the necessity of maintaining 
freedom for the Methodist pulpit. We deprecate 
the tendency to label our ministers as ‘hopeless 
conservatives’ on the one hand, or ‘dangerous 
radicals’ on the other hand, when they honestly 
proclaim their interpretation of the truth in a giv- 
en situation. We would, with emphasis, reaffirm 
this statement from the Episcopal address, “We are 
determined that free preachers, occupying a free 
pulpit, preaching to free laymen in a free land 
shall proclaim the freeing truth of the religion of 
Jesus. Methodism is determined not to allow the 
intimidation of its clergy. We call upon our lay- 
men, whose freedom is equally involved, to join 
our preachers in maintaining this freedom in the 
presence of social systems that deny it, so that our 
people may progress steadily and surely, and above 
ly toward a society worthy of the terms, 

“the Kingdom of God.” . 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN (1948 yearbook 
of Amer. Assn. of School Administrators) are 
classified in four groups: (a) the physically handi- 
capped; (b) mentally retarded and ard 
pea (c) gifted children; (d) children who 
manifest behavior problems. 

Between ages five to nineteen, percentages in 
the country show: 

Blind or partially seeing — 0.2%. 

Deaf or hard of hearing — 1.5%. 

Crippling defects — 1% plus. 


Delicate — 114% 
Speech defects — 1 to 2% 
Epileptic — 0.2 


Behavior problems - —2 to 3%. 
The public school is making increased plans for 
care of each kind of exceptional child. 
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URING A HEATED discussion of anti- 
Semitism, a college student shocked a 
class in social problems to respectful atten- 
tion by a challenging statement, punctuated 
by a series of provocative questions. As a war 
veteran preparing for the ministry, unusually 
mature in outlook, the views he had expressed 
on previous occasions won him the confi- 
dence of his classmates. What he said — 
using the author's phraseology — might be 
summarized as follows: “As a Christian, I 
condemn the persecution of any minority 
group because it is morally wrong. Nowadays, 
why don’t we place greater emphasis upon 
the ethical implications of this question and 
devote less attention to its so-called ‘scientific’ 
aspects? Why must we confine our investi- 
gations mainly to objective psychological and 
sociological analyses? Is it not probable that 
we hesitate to commit ourselves on the 
issue of whether it is cight or wrong because 
America is fast losing her consciousness of 
the supremacy of spiritual values in an age 
of materialism? Isn’t there strong evidence 
that many of us give only lip service to the 
concept of the infinite worth of personality, 
judging by our frequent failure to practice 
even the most elementary principles of the 
religion we so piously profess? Do we 
criticize the making of ‘value judgments’ as 
unscientific by virtue of our love of truth in 
the abstract or because this affords us a con- 
venient means of concealing our real feel- 
ings behind a mask of pseudo-scientific 
terminology? For my part, I think we need 
to inject more religion into the study of social 
problems, instead of practically isolating it 
from everyday life.” 

Of course, the instructor gladly acknowl- 
edged that the student’s questions had real 
merit, while suggesting tactfully that many 
scientists in their search for truth ignore the 





moral issue unless they consider it to fall ex- 
plicitly within the scope of their particular 
studies. On the other hand, he also stressed 
the desirability of the student gaining an in- 
sight into the functioning of psychological 
“defense mechanisms,” such as rationalization 
and projection, as essential to an understand- 
ing of the type of mind which sees in the 
Jew the very personification of evil. Yet 
he agreed that problems related to prejudice 
against minorities will never be solved by 
fact-finding and reason if the matter be not 
implemented by the united efforts of men 
of good-will determined to fight discrimina- 
tion on every front because it is morally 
wrong. 

Is it not a sad commentary upon the wis- 
dom and integrity of many middle-class 
Americans — who ought to know better — 
that they have so often permitted their normal 
sense of justice to become perverted and 
their moral sensibilities to become blunted 
by malicious anti-Semitic propaganda? With- 
out the active encouragement and support of 
its middle-class Protestant church going con- 
stituency, the Ku Klux Klan, for example, 
might have long since died a natural death. 
Yet it is precisely the tragedy of rabble-rous- 
ing “anti” movements that they enlist among 
their staunchest advocates many intelligent 
persons capable of recognizing as a men- 
ace to democracy the unfair tactics which they 
customarily employ. When such groups like- 
wise include a strong nucleus of nominally 
religious individuals who may believe they 
are doing God a service by participating in 
campaigns of vilification against innocent 
people the danger becomes correspondingly 
greater. 

On the surface, at least, the foregoing sit- 
uation seems paradoxical, assuming that ours 
is truly a rational society —an assumption 














hardly supported by the facts. For it is one of 
the bitter lessons of history that when men 
are aroused to a high emotional pitch, as a 
result of misfortunes not even remotely con- 
nected with intergroup tensions, they are 
inclined to thrust reason aside in their relent- 
less search for a scapegoat. This sets the 
stage for the unscrupulous demagogue, who 
manages to appear on the scene at an oppor- 
tune time. Capitalizing upon conditions of 
unrest, for selfish political reasons, his usual 
strategy is to fan the smoldering embers of 
resentment into flames of hatred by means of 
alarmist utterances. This is the pattern so 
often used to start a conflagration destined to 
consume the reputations of many innocent 
victims before vicious rumors broadcast as 
facts can be traced to their sources and their 
authors discredited. 

Unless, perhaps, he be afflicted with a 
“messianic complex”— sincerely deluded into 
believing he can “save” the world— the 
typical leader of anti-Semitic movements 
tends to be self-seeking, untruthful, and dis- 
honest, notoriously deficient in that sense 
of appreciation of spiritual values which 
stems from an abiding faith in the “father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 
For his philosophy, by very nature, is the 
direct antithesis of the Christian ethic. We 
need but to review the appalling record of 
Nazi Germany, previously a great Christian 
nation, to perceive to what lengths the con- 
firmed anti-Semite will go to achieve his 
nefarious purposes. Moreover, one would be 
naive indeed were he to assume that no repre- 
sentatives of powerful economic interests are 
linked with organized anti-Semitism in this 
country, as was the case in Germany under 
Hitler. 

The overworked rationalization that “the 
Jews killed Christ” may have seemed a plau- 
sible excuse for prejudice during the dark 
ages when sheer ignorance prevailed and 
many nominal Christians thought it their 
duty to help destroy the heretic as well as the 
heresy. But in our age of “enlightenment,” 
the repetition of such an obvious perversion 
of the truth is certainly indefensible. Yet 
this is the kind of erroneous teaching which 
so readily impresses itself upon the minds 
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of young children, irrespective of the his- 
torical fact that Jesus was actually crucified 
by Roman soldiers. Admitting, for the 
moment, that His death was instigated by 
Jews, let us remember that He also was a 
Jew, so that any attempt to portray Him as 
a Gentile victim of Jewish wrath is a travesty 
on truth and justice. Furthermore, did He 
not intercede in behalf of His persecutors, 
saying: “Father, forgive them”? If Jesus was 
willing to forgive all mankind—and to 
render that divine compassion efficacious by 
turning the other cheek at Calvary — why 
should His followers harbor any resentment 
toward those who had no part in His death? 
Indeed, the myth of Jewish guilt is so ridicu- 
lous as to inspire speculation as to how sin- 
cere Christians could have accepted it as fact 
down through the centuries. Had the Jews 
been solely responsible for the Crucifixion 
—which they were not, and had not Jesus 
been a Jew — which He was, should it have 
made one iota of difference concerning our 
attitudes, in view of the fact that Christians 
are admonished not only to love one another 
but to love their “enemies” as well?* 

Most persons probably scoff at the idea 
that the “Christ-killer” myth carries any real 
weight today. While in general this may 
be true, there are at least isolated instances 
where certain individuals have distorted the 
facts sufficiently to engender harmful preju- 
dices, even without any deliberate intention 
of doing so. It was only a few years ago 
that the writer heard a well-educated Prot- 
estant clergyman—who certainly had no 
excuse for ignorance on this point — inform 
his congregation in a sermon that the Jews 
in Germany were paying the penalty for the 
sins of their fathers, just as they had always 
done ever since the Crucifixion, because the 
blood of the “promised Messiah” was upon 
their hands. Such a statement seemed child- 


It is significant that, in December, 1938, Pope 
Pius XI declared: “Through Christ and in Christ 
we are all the spiritual descendants of Abraham. 
No, it is not possible for Christians to participate 
in anti-Semitism. We acknowledge the right of 
everyone to defend himself, to take legitimate 
measures to protect himself against all that men- 
aces his legitimate interests. But anti-Semitism is 
inadmissible; spiritually we are Semites.” 
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ish, and entirely out of harmony with the good 
judgment, scholarship, and piety one would 
expect to see exemplified in the pulpit of a 
leading Protestant denomination. Fortu- 
nately this line of argument is seldom fol- 
lowed by modern preachers. Yet is not un- 
common for churchgoing folk in some of the 
more backward sections of our nation, which 
are characterized by a low level of culture, 
to subscribe to the fallacy that “the Jews are 
getting what's coming to them, because it’s all 
prophesied in the Bible.” 

Underlying the more immediate aims of 
some well-intentioned but deluded fanatics 
is their hope of safeguarding America against 
some strangely mysterious world-wide “Jew- 
ish plot” to overthrow existing governments 
and ultimately to wreak vengeance upon the 
Gentiles. Whenever acceptance of such a 
preposterous fabrication is of long-standing, 
it may prove very difficult to convince the 
anti-Semite of his error. Despite the fact 
that the notorious Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zion (later published as The Inter- 
national Jew) were long ago exposed as pal- 
pable forgeries — designed solely for a dis- 
honest purpose —there is conclusive evi- 
dence that they are still being circulated in 
this country and regarded as authentic docu- 
ments by the more gullible. 

In analyzing this problem, it is helpful, of 
course, to blame individual paranoid tend- 
encies for anti-Semitic hatred, and to try to 
explain it in terms of Gentile frustration and 
the conventional scapegoat psychology. But 
is there any point in our observing, with 
seemingly sagacity, that the Jews are paying 
a heavy price for their alleged “prosperity” 
and “determination to get ahead at any cost?” 
For do we not see in them but a reflection of 
ourselves? What we would like to know is 
why some persons “dislike” Jews collectively. 
Should we insist that we like them as indi- 
viduals but have an aversion to them as mem- 
bers of a group, we are reasoning fallaciously; 
because, by the same token, we might have 
a similar antipathy for a/] Methodists, Presby- 
terians, or Baptists, as members of a group — 
which just does not make sense. Of course, 
we are guilty of “stereotyping,” of placing all 
members of the group in the same category, 


of judging the group as a whole by its worst 
—rather than its best — representatives. By 
a process of “projection” we condemn in the 
Jew the very faults we find in ourselves, 
thereby outraging every principle of fair play 
and justice. 

What the Christian ought always to re- 
member is that (1) the Jew is a potential 
convert to Christianity whose allegiance can- 
not be won if he be not accorded Christ-like 
treatment; (2) the Jew has a sacred right to 
worship as he pleases, under the American 
tradition of religious liberty;* (3) the Jew, 
as a member of minority group, is forced on 
the defensive, and being largely at the mercy 
of the Gentile he could not therefore be a 
threat to the security of the latter; (4) the 
Jew, mainly as a result of having experienced 
repeated insults by Gentiles, tends to be un- 
duly sensitive regarding either real or imagi- 
nary abuses; (5) the Jew, as an American 
citizen, is entitled to every protection under 
the law;* (6) the Jew usually responds with 
deep appreciation to kind treatment, as many 
thousands of sincere Christians can gladly 
testify. 

To the religious-cultural group which has 
given to the world a Jesus, a Spinoza, a Men- 
delssohn, a Ricardo, a Heine, a Brandeis, an 
Einstein, and numerous others whose contri- 


*The Report of the President's Committee on 
Civil Rights states: “We abhor the totalitarian 
arrogance which makes one man say that he will 
respect another man as his equal only if he has 
‘my race, my religion, my political views, my social 
position.’ In our land men are equal, but they 
are free to be different. From these very differ- 
ences among our people has come the great human 
and national strength of America.” (To Secure 
These Rights, p. 4). 

°The Report also recommended: “The enact- 
ment of a federal Fair Employment Practice Act 
prohibiting all forms of discrimination in private 
employment, based on race, color, creed, or nation- 
al origin.” (Ibid., p. 167). In this connection, 
it was mentioned that in Chicago, in 1946, “a 
statistical count of discriminatory job orders was 
made by one of the largest commercial agencies in 
the city. This revealed that 60 percent of the ex- 
ecutive jobs, 50 percent of the sales executive jobs, 
and 41 percent of the male clerical openings. . . 
were closed to Jews.” (Ibid., p. 56) 

Another recommendation was as follows: “En- 
actment by the state legislatures of fair educational 
practice laws for public and private educational 
institutions, prohibiting discrimination in the ad- 
mission and treatment of students based on race, 
color, creed, or national origin.” (Ibid., p. 168). 
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butions to humanity have proved priceless, 
we owe an everlasting debt of gratitude. Yet 
it is high time that we quit thinking of Jews 
as Jews and start thinking of them as 
people like ourselves who ask only to be 
treated like human beings at every level of 
human aspiration, craving sympathy and 
understanding, and eager to reciprocate warm 
friendships. 

Is it because of anti-Semitism in the high 
councils of nations that the brutal treatment 
of our Jewish brethren in other lands con- 
tinues to be a source of international mis- 
giving? Has the stupid —even criminal — 
mismanagement of the Palestine problem 
been due largely to the play for high political 
stakes in which these people are but pawns in 
an international game of chess? If they were 
powerful in a military way, and in possession 
of great reserves of petroleum, in addition 
to abundant natural resources essential in 
wartime, would our treatment of them be 
any better? One ventures a guess that it 
would make a surprising difference in our 
foreign policy, as well as that of Britian, if 
the oil of the Middle East belonged to the 
Jews instead of to the Arabs. 

The thesis that anti-Semitism is morally 
and spiritually unjustifiable in a truly Chris- 
tian nation requires no supporting proof since 
it is implicit in the teachings of Jesus. The 
tragedy of Christian America is that there 
should be any “Jewish problem” at all. For 
that problem could not exist were it not 
created and perpetuated by the Gentile ele- 
ment in our population. Hence, largely at 
the door of the Christian would seem to lie 
its solution. If Jesus, the Jew, came to this 
world to reveal the infinite possibilities of 
human personality, is it not the plain duty 
of every Christian worthy of the name to 
see to it that the “brotherhood of man” is 
translated into terms of consideration for 
helpless minorities everywhere, who ask only 
that they be granted equality of opportunity? 
For how can he who indulges in misrepre- 
sentation, hatred, or persecution of his fellow- 
man fail to weaken his own moral fiber there- 
by and thus lose that finer sense of decency 
and of the fitness of things which marks the 
citizen of culture and refinement? 


How disillusioning it is to observe that 
the Jew so often has been betrayed by those 
who claim to be his friends. Many such 
people insist upon soberly warning him about 
his conduct, while disclaiming responsibility 
for possible “unpleasant consequences” 
should their admonitions go unheeded. How 
unreasonable it is for so-called Christians to 
disseminate anti-Semitc falsehoods, while at 
the same time affirming their sympathy for 
all “good” Jews. How utterly devoid of a 
true sense of justice are they who themselves 
are parties to wanton acts of discrimination 
inspired by friends and associates, or who fail 
to register a protest against intolerance when- 
ever the opportunity is afforded. In short, 
how thoroughly unchristian is much of our 
behavior if it be judged by the way we 
sometimes treat those of our friends who 
happen to be members of minority groups. 

In conclusion, let us bear in mind that 
anti-Semitism thrives on irresponsible state- 
ments and deliberate falsification of the facts. 
It is therefore the enemy of the truth, al- 
though it employs half-truths on occasion to 
further its aims. It capitalizes upon suspi- 
cion, discord, and economic distress, setting 
citizen against citizen, neighbor against 
neighbor, and friend against friend. It uti- 
lizes any method, however insidious, to 
achieve its objectives, so long as its true mo- 
tives are concealed and our sense of public 
decency is not outraged. Ordinarily, it mas- 
querades under high-sounding patriotic 
names to conceal its true identity, since its 
supporters are usually too hypocritical and 
cowardly to come out into the open and 
make themselves known for what they are 
— the sworn enemies of religion and democ- 
racy. Said the late Wendell Willkie: “I 
consider anti-Semitism in America as a pos- 
sible criminal movement, and every anti- 
Semite as a possible traitor to America!” 

Admitting that the situation in this coun- 
try is far from satisfactory, what remedies 
shall we propose to bring about its improve- 
ment? Preventive and remedial measures 
are perhaps most effectively applied through 
the public school system. The well-known 
“Springfield Plan” is a case in point. Certain 
it is that the conditioning process, on an edu- 
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cational basis, calls for a wise combination of 
theory and practice which is designed both 
to build up resistance to anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda and to break down existing prejudice 
by a positive program of action. In addition, 
our churches must continue to foster and ex- 
pand opportunities for interfaith coopera- 
tion; and legislative safeguards, such as are 
exemplified by “Fair Employment” acts, seem 
highly desirable. In service clubs, fraternal 
organizations, in the open forum, and in the 
marketplace—in short, wherever people 
customarily assemble — it is the Christian’s 
duty to combat anti-Semitism with every 


valid weapon at his disposal. Should he neg- 
lect to do his part in promoting intercultural 
tolerance, good-will, and understanding, the 
sacred cause to which he owes allegiance is 
bound to suffer. Indeed, if he is to help con- 
vince the oppressed peoples of other lands 
that ours is a nation truly dedicated to free- 
dom and justice, the Christian must be de- 
termined to repudiate every evidence of dis- 
crimination wherever he finds it. For can 
he not see in the Jew a fellow-man created in 
the spiritual image of God whose only crime 
is that he was not born a Gentile? 





TOURO SYNAGOGUE OF CONGREGA- 
TION JESHUAT ISRAEL at Newport, Rhode 
Island, founded in 1658, is the oldest synagogue 
building in the United States. A letter by Presi- 
dent Truman dated August 19, 1947, says: “The 
setting apart of this historic shrine as a national 
monument is symbolic of our tradition of freedom 
which has inspired men and women of every creed, 
race, and ancestry, to contribute their highest gifts 
to the development of our national culture.” 


The above letter was sent by President Truman 
to the President of the congregation on the dedi- 
cation of the Touro Synagogue as a national his- 
toric site by the United States Department of the 
Interior on March 5, 1946. 


* * * 


SHOLEM ASCH’S BEST SELLERS, THE 
NAZARENE AND THE APOSTLE, were writ- 
ten originally in Yiddish. 


. ~ aa 


RECREATION PROGRAM FOR THE AGED 
along with a social service department, is being 
planned in Los Angeles with the approval of the 
Jewish Welfare Organizations Committee. The 
new social service plan was developed by Jewish 
Family Service. It calls for employment of pro- 
fessionally qualified social workers who under- 
stand the problems of the aged. 

The experimental program for the same group 
has the purpose of working out both within the 
Jewish Home and in community centers, a set-up 
for lounge room activities such as quiet games, 
radio, phonographs, and opportunities for conver- 
sation — as well as parties, movies, informal con- 
certs, knitting, sewing, and light handicrafts. 

Agencies represented on the Federation Com- 
mittee are, in addition to the Federation, Jewish 
Home for the Aged, California Home for the 
Aged, Jewish Family Service, Wayfarers, and pub- 
lic agencies concerned with the problem. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO ONE 
WORLD (NEA Journal, 12/48) is to Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor, reason why public schools must 
refrain from teaching dogma of any one religion, 
but at same time can teach about religion through 
ethics and history. “Thinking of United Nations 
and one world as the pattern of the future, let us 
assume a classroom where there are children from 
Buddhist, Christian, Confucian, Hindu, Jewish, 
and Moslem faiths. The students may study the 
history and scriptures of all religions as a vital part 
of world history and search for the elements com- 
mon to them all. They will find in common the 
following beliefs and elements: 

(1) The unity of all life. 

(2) The interdependence and brotherhood of 

all men. 

(3) Love and service to fellow men, not domi- 

nation and power over them. 

(4) Non-violence. No more war or killing. 

(5) Help, not exploitation, of the weak and 

backward. 

(6) Purity and personal disinterestedness. 

(7) That true riches and happiness are within. 

(8) The worth of the individual. 

(9) The immortality of the soul. 

(10) The union of man with God. 

“Our systems of ethics and government all have 
their roots in religious soil. As we seek to develop 
world government, should we not, therefore, seek 
to find and emphasize the common elements in all 
religions? . . . There are two ways to bring about 
a community of action. One is through authority 
and force. . . . It has taken the race untold cen- 
turies to learn there is a better way — the method 
of reason and free discussion . . . 

“As a result of this free discussion and mutual 
respect, the students may discover that unity in the 
midst of diversity is a prerequisite to world under- 
standing, government, justice, and peace.’ 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING THE BASIC POLICY 





Of Church-College Relationship 


MALCOLM F. STEWART 


Professor of Religion and Philosophy, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ilinois. 


T O SPEAK of education and religion is 
misleading. Religious faith may arise 
at any point where fundamental limitations 
appear and it may grow with the desire to 
overcome those limitations. A true under- 
standing of knowledge leads to religious be- 
lief for such an understanding shows the 
fundamental limitations of life and of knowl- 
edge as well as the areas over which man has 
some intellectual and practical control. 

Religious faith, then, may grow out of any 
or every area of knowledge. The science de- 
partment can show the limitations of knowl- 
edge and the necessity for beliefs that tran- 
scends knowledge. The history department 
can show the influence of religion in the 
historical process. The sociology department 
can show how religion is one of the basic 
human institutions and in what way that in- 
stitution expresses itself. The English de- 
partment can show the problems that have 
given rise to the fundamental beliefs of men. 
In short, there is no subject matter in a col- 
lege curriculum that does not have a connec- 
tion with religion. 

The department of religion is not different 
in kind from any other department. Its pri- 
mary function is to provide a basis for an 
adequate understanding of religion in all its 
phases. In this it should work in the closest 
cooperation with all other departments. Its 
function is not indoctrination in a particular 
set of religious beliefs. It may well empha- 
size an understanding of our own religious 
culture and tradition but only as one actual 
tradition among many in the world. If a par- 
ticular faith is to prevail it must do so hon- 
estly and by its own merits and not by the 
method of indoctrination and the arbitrary 
exclusion of all other possibilities. 

To this end complete freedom of thought 





and belief should characterize the department 
of religion, as all other departments, and 
indeed the whole atmosphere of the campus. 
There should be an open-minded facing of all 
the major problems of life and a frank review 
of the possible alternatives of belief and prac- 
tice. Adequate, unbiased, and complete 
presentation of other alternatives of thought 
and belief should be made. Persons repre- 
senting the prevailing faiths of our own cul- 
ture, and, if possible, persons representing 
faiths of cultures other than our own should 
be represented among both students and 
faculty. Only thus can the widest most ade- 
quate understanding be obtained. 

However, while understanding character- 
izes the major function of the department of 
religion, just as it does of every other depart- 
ment, it is not the whole of education, nor 
is it religious faith. At best it is only a 
partial means toward a more inclusive end. 
That end is the cultivation of persons fully 
equipped to live at their best and to make 
the greatest possible contribution to the so- 
ciety of which they are a part. To gain this 
end formal educational procedure must be 
supplemented. 

That which is supplementary to formal 
educational procedure in the gaining of the 
desired end is quite untestable and intangible. 
It is an atmosphere, a setting, in which atti- 
tudes and beliefs may slowly crystallize. It is 
akin to the acquiring of an appreciation for 
music and art. 

In a formal setting such an atmosphere 
may be produced, to some extent at least, in 
what is traditionally called a “worship ser- 
vice.” Here, the purpose is to provide a 
setting in which beliefs and attitudes may 
crystallize in the direction of the highest ideals 
and noblest purposes. But, while a properly 
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conducted and regularly attended observance 
of this type undoubtedly is of value it is not 
of exclusive importance. 


More important than any other factor in 
the gaining of the ultimate purpose of the 
college is the character of those with whom 
the students come into intimate contact. 
Every time a member of the faculty appears 
before a student group, every time there is 
contact anywhere between student and fac- 
ulty member there is a real teaching situation 
and frequently what is taught is not verbal 
nor is it testable. The example of one well- 
rounded and balanced personality who has 
met the major problems of life and found an 
adequate faith is of inestimable importance. 
A college faculty composed of such persons 
would provide an ideal situation. There is 
nor formal test that can determine such per- 
sons. It is the quality of life and the depth of 
discernment and understanding that is im- 
portant and no formal test can discover these. 


The value of a college cannot be measured 
in terms of organization or projects. It can 
be measured only in terms of how broadly 
the college lays the foundation for an ade- 
quate life in the age in which we live. Reli- 
gious faith is an integral part of such a foun- 
dation but whether the faith of a person is 
adequate or not is not subject to formal test. 
Neither is the efficiency of the college in 
the producing of an adequate faith testable. 
Departments of religion, required courses in 
religion, student religious organizations, 
chapel services, can give no more than the 
faintest indication of what the college is ac- 
complishing. No more do these factors test 
the value of the college, than membership in 
a formal ecclesiastical body tests whether a 
faculty member has the intellectual capacity 
and the depth of character that is necessary 
to impart the formal knowledge and the 
wider foundations of life. Such factors can 
only be discerned in the very intangible quali- 
tative aspects of living. 


One value of the small college lies in the 
fact that it does not have to resort to formal 
tests to determine the quality of its work or 
to discover the worth of the persons within its 
community. These factors are “felt” within 


the intimate associations which are a part of 
the small college. 


There is a sharp distinction between reli- 
gion as a set of fundamental beliefs and reli- 
gion as organization. The college deals with 
the level of knowledge and fundamental be- 
liefs. It is not an ecclesiastical organization. 
It may well cooperate with such an organiza- 
tion but each is autonomous within itself 
and neither can exercise authoritative juris- 
diction over the other. Rather each may well 
supplement the other. The college seeks to 
develop attitudes and to make explicit those 
values of life and those beliefs which are 
deemed essential to the highest development 
of personal and social living. The college 
should ever uphold the importance of or- 
ganized religion and encourage participation 
in it but it cannot require participation either 
by faculty or students. In short, the organi- 
zational aspect of religion is not a part of the 
college program as such. 


However, cooperation between organized 
religion and the college may well be more 
than a tacit cooperation. The college should 
welcome the interest of organized religion in 
its welfare, A relationship with some particu- 
lar religious body may prove valuable in that 
it provides a specific point of contact which 
makes easier a cooperative enterprise. Fur- 
ther, it makes more easily possible a sharing 
of thought and experience which may well 
prove of value to both. But a formal rela- 
tionship with an organized religious body or 
the lack of it does not change the function of 
the college any more than it changes the 
function of the religious organization. 


The college may well provide a means 
through which it may render specific service 
to a religious organization. It may well have 
someone on its staff who knows the need 
and program of such an organization and 
who will provide a specific point of contact 
between it and the college program. Such 
a religious organization should feel free to 
call upon the college for help which the col- 
lege can give within the limits of its program 
and function. Both faculty and students 
should be made aware of the function and 
needs of organized religion and any who care 
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to do so should be given every encouragement 
to make a specific contribution to it. 

On the other hand, such a religious organi- 
zation as cares to cooperate with the college 
should provide means through which it may 
render service to the college. It should stand 
ready at all times to grant to the college such 
assistance as the college may desire and as it 
can grant within the limitations of its func- 
tion. 

But, beyond this harmonious and coopera- 


tive working together in which each is aware 
of the problems of the other and sympathetic 
toward them, and each tries to lend help to 
the other, there can be no further relationship 
between the college and an organized reli- 
gious body. Neither can legislate for the 
other. They may well be united on the basis 
of fundamental purpose but as organizations 
their functions are, and must remain, totally 
distinct. 





FAMILY TIES TO STAND THE STRAIN, an 
essay by Edward C. Lindeman in Survey Graphic 
(5/48), lists the enemies of the family and then 
goes on to clarify elements of strength for modern 
families. The enemies: Mobility of individuals 
and families, economic insecurity, lack of housing, 
changing standards of sexual behavior, inadequate 
and antiquated welfare services for families with 
special difficulties, the decline of the religious 
sentiment, and war and the fear of war. 

The important elements of family strength: 

“A strong family is one in which there is a fair 
division of labor and in which it is taken for 
granted that each member will play his part.” 

“A strong family is one in which open budgets 
are openly arrived at.” 

“If instead of unity, its goal is uniformity, a 
family cannot achieve strength.” 

“Strength comes to a family when its sense of 
unity is both consciously and critically cultivated.” 

“Family strength is augmented by the per- 
spective of humor.” 

“Families, to remain strong, must be prepared 
to face tragedy.” 

(Elementary mental hygiene all along the way). 

s « * 


SCHOOL AND WORK PROGRAMS, dis- 
cussed in a bulletin from the Federal Security 
Agency (Youth Leaders’ Digest, 11/48) lists good 
and bad features of work-and-school programs in 
136 school systems recently studied by school of- 
ficials. 

Good features include: 


Providing needed work-experience, stimula- 
tion of guidance program, added source of in- 
come for needy students, more flexibility in 
school programs as to content and schedule, 
closer relations between school-community and 
school-industry. 

Bad features: 

Too heavy a work-load at too young an age, 
deprivation of opportunity to participate in im- 
portant in-school and after-school activities, too 
much night work and irregular meals, exag- 


gerated estimate of high wages during the war, 
and of the importance of money in relation to 
other cultural values. 

* = + 


DISCUSSION 66 TECHNIQUE, used at the 
Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Adult Education, has been tested 
out in other significant situations, with success 
(Adult Education Journal, 10/48). Procedures: 

1. A large group is divided into sub-groups of 
no more than six people, for six minutes of dis- 
—— (The two sixes combine to title the meth- 

2 


2. Each committee is encouraged to elect a 
chairman, introduce individual members of the 
committee, and to get a secretary-treasurer who 
both records and reports for the group. 

3. A single problem or issue carefully worded 
is presented for discussion. 

4. After each member contributes, best an- 
swers are formulated to turn in to larger group. 

Subsequent groups where the technique has 
been used: 700 4-H members in a crowded audi- 
torium-without changing seats. Question: “What 
would be the best project we could undertake in 
our local clubs to help reach the goals of our na- 
tional program?”; an assembly of 2000 people at- 
tending a national convention answered the ques- 
tion: * t was the most outstanding local pro- 
gram you have seen during the last year to pro- 
mote world understanding?” 


* * * 


Similarly, the method was used with a group 
of. public relations experts for corporations in De- 
troit, for 700 nurses in relation to a panel of hos- 
pital authorities, a conference of 300 officers of a 
state-wide businessmen’s organization, a group of 
400 elementary students in a public school, pre- 
paratory to questioning three resource leaders from 
foreign countries. 

Basic assumption in using the technique: “that 
any leader who desires to use a discussion tech- 
nique desires it in order that all the group’s valu- 
able ideas may be brought out.” 
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For Permanent Peace 
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| gerade IN NO other period in world 
history has there been as much general 
world-wide speculation about the prospects 
for permanent world peace as prevails at 
present. The interest in the question con- 
cerns not only statesmen, but it is in the daily 
consciousness of millions of people the world 
over. 

There is, unfortunately, a dubiousness and 
an uncertainty about the hope for permanent 
peace that is disquieting and discouraging. 
This, despite the fact that each succeeding war 
has proved more terrifying, more disruptive 
of national and world economies, and has 
brought into its sphere more immediate 
dangers of wholesale civilian destruction 
aside from the killing of men in combat. 

Inherent in the mind of practically every 
thinking man in the world is the inward 
conviction that there must be a different and 
better way of settling disputes among nations 
of the world. The principal difficulties lie 
perhaps in man’s inherent unwillingness to 
face the realities and the sacrifices necessary 
to insure a permanent peace. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest 
certain cardinal principles which must be 
followed if permanent peace in the world is 
to become something more than an idealistic 
dream. 

Wars on a Small Scale 


First, it may be desirable to refresh our 
memories a bit on earlier “wars” on a smaller 
scale. In primitive times, “wars” between 
families, tribes, and feudal communities were 
a prevalent and accepted mode of settling 
disputes when the elder statesmen were un- 
able to agree otherwise. These were outlawed 
slowly only after a sufficient number of the 
individual members or citizens became con- 
vinced that all must follow an organized set 





of laws and practices, under penalty of pun- 
ishment by a legally-constituted peace force 
approved and established by the different 
groups in times of “peace.” 

As history moved forward, these smaller 
“wars” became fewer in number, but geo- 
graphically larger communities and groups 
became involved in struggles with each other. 
Largely the underlying causes of these con- 
troversies have been economic, with the ulti- 
mate victor acquiring more land, more wealth, 
and accompanying prestige. 

This situation came to fruition in the 
hundred-year period before World War I. 
During this time nations, as such, became 
entangled in warfare, but usually not more 
than two nations directly at one time. The 
other nations of the world stood by inter- 
ested but relatively unconcerned. 

Period of World Wars 

With the embroilment of many nations in 
World War I, a distinctly new condition pre- 
vailed. Willingly or unwillingly, most of 
the principal nations of the entire world were 
drawn into the struggle, and each felt the 
direct effects of large-scale, world-wide war- 
fare. It ushered in the modern era in which 
any war started even by two countries is very 
likely soon to bring in many other nations. 

Small wonder that, following World War 
I, peoples of many nations began to think 
seriously in terms of a world organization of 
nations to preserve the peace. The League 
of Nations came into being. It, however, 
lost prestige rapidly as its leading member 
nations stood by silently when conflicts and 
“incidents” arose which, viewed from their 
nationalistic point of view, could well afford 
to be overlooked at the moment. 

Gradually came the positive build-up for 
World War II, with its unparalleled destruc- 
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tion of soldiers and civilians alike, together 
with the incidence of tremendous billions of 
debts and wholesale destruction of property. 
Moreover, the potential instruments of 
modern total warfare, partially revealed in 
this conflict, are harrowing to contemplate 
should another world war eventuate. 

It is understandable that the thinking 
peoples of the world have turned to the con- 
viction that further experimentation in a 
world organization is imperative. The feel- 
ing of dubiousness as to whether the prob- 
lem can be solved is heightened by the mem- 
ory of the failure of the League of Nations 
and the current difficulties in allaying sus- 
picions which have arisen among certain of 
the leading victorious nations. While the 
memory of the horribleness of war is still 
fresh, it appears desirable to weigh its stark 
realities against the stark realities of the con- 
ditions necessary to insure peace. 

Hence, the following six cardinal prin- 
ciples must be followed, in the opinion of 
this writer, if firm steps toward permanent 
peace are to be taken. 


Principle 1: 
Developing a World-Wide Will for Peace 


Unless there is a strong and articulate 
“will” for peace throughout the world, it will 
not come about short at least of another war, 
far more destructive and soul-searing than 
the last. This spirit cannot be awakened 
merely by retreating into pacifism. It can 
come only by the firm resolution of enough 
people in the world that the necessary sacri- 
fices to win a permanent peace shall be made, 
as unequivocally as such resolutions are made 
to win a war. 

Lincoln Steffen relates how at a dramatic 
moment in the Paris peace conference in 
1919, Clemenceau spoke thus, “One moment, 
gentlemen. I have heard something about 
permanent peace. There has been a great 
deal of talk to end war forever, and I am in- 
terested in that. But I would like to know 
whether you mean it — the permanent peace 
and have you counted the cost of peace?” 

Upon meeting some hestitation on the 
part of his conferees, Clemenceau continued, 
“Well, if you give up all future wars you 


must give up your empires, and all hopes of 
empires. You, Mr. Lloyd George, will have 
to come out of India; we French will have to 
come out of North Africa; and you Mr. Presi- 
dent, must get out of the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico and leave Cuba alone —and 
Mexico. We shall have to tear down our 
tariff walls and open the whole world to 
free trade and traffic. These are some of the 
costs of permanent peace; there are other 
sacrifices we, the dominant powers, would 
have to make. It is very expensive peace. 
We French are willing, but are you willing 
to pay the price?” 

The premiers and president protested that 
they did not mean all this, that this was not 
necessary, not all at once. “Then,” sharply 
replied the Tiger of France, “you don’t mean 
peace— you mean war.” 

This incident is related to exemplify that 
the cost of peace may well prove great — 
but surely less costly than war. While large 
sums can be marshalled readily to win a war, 
the investment necessary to win a peace is 
always relatively niggardly, both in funds and 
in any real union of effort. 

Hence, citizens convinced of the sacrifices 
necessary to insure peace, conscious of the 
real difficulties involved, but with a firm 
“will” for peace, must work through their 
respective governments to establish and sup- 
port the machinery necessary to resolve the 
problem of preventing future wars. 


Principle 2: 
De-emphasizing Nationalism 


Civilization has represented a march to- 
ward de-emphasizing the powers of leading 
predatory groups in society in the interest of 
the total welfare of all individuals. On its 
historical march, zealous tribal leaders, feudal 
lords, sea pirates, little “Hitlers” of parts of 
states and of nations have slowly given way, 
each in turn, to organized law and some sem- 
blance of order, in the interest of the total 
welfare of the small or larger community and 
the individuals in it. 

Slow progress over the centuries has been 
due in part to lack of intercommunication 
between groups and nations. Only in more 
recent decades has sharply accentuated prog- 
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ress been made in this respect, due to the 
printing press, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the radio, and the other modern modes of 
intercommunication and transportation. As 
peoples of various nations become more 
familiar with developments, modes of liv- 
ing, peculiarities of temperament, and the 
nature of the problems of peoples of other 
nations, blind loyalty to one nation alone 
should gradually give way to a broader point 
of view. At least, drawing our parallel from 
how historically unfriendly relationships 
among families, tribes, and communities have 
developed amicably, it should prove true. 
This gradually-developing, closer relation- 
ship and understanding between nations 
should make them, and their peoples, more 
susceptible and willing to be governed in 
part by a world governmental organization 
above the level of nationalism. Since states 
and similar sub-divisions have banded to- 
gether under a national government over the 
years, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
nations will recognize the genuine need for 
adherence to an over-all world government 
with carefully-defined and restricted powers. 


Principle 3: 
Making the UN Successful 


While there is no apparent unanimity of 
enthusiasm for the United Nations, it holds 
the promise of a new beginning in world 
government. There are the skeptics who, 
remembering the ultimate fate of the League 
of Nations, are perfectly willing to predict 
that the UN will suffer a similar fate. Ad- 
mittedly, the lack of harmony on either ob- 
jectives or details in its meetings thus far 
has not created great confidence in its poten- 
tialities to date. 

There are others who feel that, while far 
from perfect, it was created realistically in the 
face of certain problems which would not 
permit of an ideal world organization at this 
time. They are willing to admit its short- 
comings but equally willing to support it 
strongly, trusting the necessary improve- 
ments will come about in due time. It is 
naturally a delicate task requiring preemi- 
nently strong and able statesmen, much as 
similar types of purely national governments 
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have required strong leadership in their ini- 
tial establishment. 

The hope for the UN lies in building up 
throughout the world a faith first, in its pure 
necessity and, second, that it will gradually 
be made more potently able to cope with 
problems as they arise. It appears clear that 
a firm backlog of support and a world-wide 
popular determination to make it work is 
necessary to insure its success. 

Principle 4: 
World Freedom of Press, Radio, and Speech 

A chief factor in the more amicable rela- 
tions which have historically developed suc- 
cessively among the early families, tribes, 
communities, and parts of states, has un- 
doubtedly been that of greater intercommuni- 
cation. This has resulted helpfully in an 
interchange of ideas, friendly and personal 
associations, familiarity with each other's 
problems and customs, and likely a recogni- 
tion of their mutual concerns and the po- 
tential advantages of group action in solving 
certain of their common problems. 

This parallel as applied among nations 
would appear to make it imperative that the 
avenues of free intercommunication among 
peoples of nations afforded by the press, the 
radio, and similar means, be used extensively 
and constructively. In reverse, the powerful 
effect of the propagandistic restriction of 
these agencies within a single nation in re- 
cent years was clearly demonstrated. The 
task is one of leaving these channels open, 
free of distortion and available in order that 
nations and their peoples be brought closer 
together in mutual understanding. 

It is not enough to leave this dissemina- 
tion of important information to chance 
alone. Provision must be made for school 
and educational planning in every country, 
student and teacher exchanges, scholarships, 
and the publication and distribution of cer- 
tain factual publications on problems of 
world-wide import. The United Nations 
Economic Social and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) is perhaps the best vehicle for 
this type of planned, impartial, and unbiased 
publications. It is conceivable that much of 
this information would filter into textbooks 
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used in schools, in newspapers and maga- 
zines of all countries and other avenues open 
to citizens of various countries. The process 
is a slow one but very promising in perspec- 
tive. 


Principle 5: 
Worla Disarmament and World Police Force 

The pattern of direct punishment of war 
criminals has been set and augurs well as a 
precedent for contemplation by future war 
mongers. It is a step of significant impor- 
tance in war prevention, along with the cur- 
rent stripping from the aggressor nations of 
the means to wage war. 

There must also be provision for a strong 
world court to pass upon international dis- 
putes and render judicial decisions. The 
establishment of such a court and its machin- 
ery of operation is a move of paramount sig- 
nificance. There must be a body of funda- 
mental international law as a sound base upon 
which it can operate in making its decisions. 

Such a world court will remain impotent, 
however, unless there is provided an arm of 
world government for enforcing its decisions, 
namely a world police force. It may be per- 
tinent again to draw upon our earlier parallel 
of prevailing peace gradually brought about 
among families, tribes, and communities. 
This was accomplished in the end only by a 
comparable police force, strong and well- 
supported enough to quell resistance to the 
enforcement of judicial decisions. 

Hence, there is a clear need for world dis- 
armament as a condition for permanent peace, 
plus the establishment of a permanent and 
representative world police unit under the 
executive branch of the world organization of 
nations. The latter must be strong enough 
and sufficiently mobile to serve its functions 
both of bringing violators of international 
law to justice and of seeing that decisions of 
the world court are enforced. 


Principle 6: 
Practical Application of Spiritual Doctrine 
In the spirit of this principle, General 
Douglas MacArthur has the following to say, 
“Military alliance, balances of power, 
League of Nations — all in turn failed... We 
have had our last chance. If we do not now 
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devise some greater and more equitable sys- 
tem Armageddon will be at our door. The 
problem basically is theological and involves 
a spiritual recrudescence and improvement 
of human character that will synchronize with 
our almost matchless advance in science, art, 
literature and all material and cultural de- 
velopments of the past two thousand years. 
It must be of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh.” 

One recognizes that in matters spiritual, 
the peoples of many nations interpret differ- 
ently, due to adherence to various forms of 
religious practice. The ultimate goal of all 
of them, however, is toward the reformation 
of man, to elevate his spirit more akin to 
some idealistic Supreme Being, and toward 
emphasis on the brotherhood of man on 
earth. 

While it may seem idealistic to assume that 
growth in religious spirit can have a marked 
effect in preventing war— Why shouldn't 
it? The forward march of civilization has 
paralleled the growth of religious founda- 
tion. The interacting elements between 
civilization and religion may be difficult to 
appraise specifically but are undoubtedly 
significant. That the cause of permanent 
peace can be strengthened by a renewed, 
world-wide spiritual awakening seems in- 
controvertible. 


In Summary 
The principles suggested provide the broad 


outlines for action in the interest of perma- 
nent peace. The action involves many com- 
plex and delicate problems. On some of 
these, certain privileged nations will inher- 
ently balk because of conflict with present 
nationalistic advantages or future aims. 

It may well be that a third world war 
cannot be averted. If it comes to pass, it 
means only that the statesmen and peoples 
of the leading nations of the world have 
not arrived at a point in their thinking which 
impels them to take the sacrificial steps 
necessary to prevent it. It may take the mass 
cruelty and destruction of a third world war, 
or even a fourth, to bring nations and their 
peoples to a full realization of the utter fal- 
lacy of war as an instrument for solving dis- 
putes between nations. 
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Problems among nations are inevitable and 
will always exist. Hence, it is only the ques- 
tion of whether these problems shall be set- 
tled by armed conflict at tremendous human 
and material loss, or by peaceful means re- 
quiring severe adjustments and sacrifices of 


national pride and position, and a willing- 
ness by individuals to submerge their in- 
dividual, nationalistic advantages in the in- 
terest of the welfare of all peoples in the 


world. 





CONFERENCE OF RELIGION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS was held in Town Hall of 
New York City, June 16 to 18 (World Alliance 
Newsletter 6/48). With consciousness of crisis 
but without hysteria, the group worked through 
its several commissions to a program of action. In 
background was support of the Church Peace Un- 
ion, whose president, Dr. Ralph Sockman, gave 
the address of welcome; and whose original spon- 
sor, Andrew Carnegie, asked for interfaith action 
in behalf of world peace, when he underwrote their 
program on the eve of World War I. American 
names in the conference were Overstreet, Kirch- 
way, and others. 

Commission II,—‘‘The Moral and Religious Re- 
sources of Mankind,” agreed that religion itself has 
been one of the most frequent causes of war and 
fighting; both among Christians themselves and 
in the larger social order. The struggle between 
religion and science has been bitter. “Science 
contradicts certain doctrines of the old orthodox 
Christian theology and certain legends that have 
grown up within the mythologies and rituals of 
the Hindu, Taoist and Buddhist priesthoods. Sci- 
ence does not contradict either the cosmology of 
the. Vedanta philosophy of the Hindus (the belief 
of the intellectuals and higher type of religious 
teacher in India) or the original pure philoso- 
phy of -Jesus, the Buddha, Lao-tse, Confucius or 
Mohammed. Every year that science progresses 
it bears these out more completely as sound teach- 
ing and the wisest possible moral guides for the 


race. 

COMMISSION III,—“Religion and Human 
Rights” said: “Our creeds, our dogmas, our cere- 
monials vary greatly. But the aspirations, even 
the injunction of our faiths concerning human 
rights, have a deeply common denominator. The 
City of God has been variously pictured by the 
Eastern and Western religions. But the City of 
Man — the city of brotherhood and justice — has 
been glimpsed in remarkably similar terms by 
saints and seers in every land and age.” 

The Commission endorsed importance of UN, 
the International Labor Organization, and Inter- 
national Student Exchange programs. Most sig- 
nificant careful and detailed study of the work of 
the Commission on Human Rights under the aegis 
of the Economic and Social Council was recom- 
mended. It was suggested that the International 


Bill of Rights be complemented by an Internation- 
al Bill of Duties. 

Commission IV,—“A Practical Program of Ac- 
tion” said: “The eleven great religions of the 
world are predominantly responsible for promot- 
ing understanding and good will among and with- 
in the nations. There are however, many other 
religious groups and agencies that must be in- 
cluded if we would bring together the full moral 
and spiritual assets of mankind in world wide 
cooperation to work for peace and against war.’ 

on Commission IV recommended: 

That within the various geographical or po- 
litical units there be formed central com- 
mittees composed of representatives of va- 
rious religious affiliations, who are inter- 
ested in supporting the work of UN through 
their respective agencies and spheres of in- 
fluence. 

2. That an international organization be crea- 
ted to be made up of representatives elected 
by these national committees in various 
countries. 

3. “That this conference elect a Provisional In- 
ternational Committee of sixty persons au- 
thorized to cafry out the program suggested 
in this report.’ 

4. That the “World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches,” with its 
assets and Councils be accepted by this con- 
ference as the nucleus of the new world or- 
ganization; the name of this new organiza- 
tion to be changed to “World Alliance for 
International friendship through Religion.” 

Headquarters are proposed for New York City 
and at the headquarters of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations; another and more comprehensive 
conference should be planned within four years, at 
which time constitution, bylaws, plans and proce- 
dures would be adopted. 

Other important recommendations: “Broad- 
gauge teaching of world religions especially in 
seminaries and universities; experimental institutes 
along these lines: “combining the leadership of 
experts in different fields —of religion, science, 
psychology, and channeling their knowledge 1n 
practical form to the people who today desperately 
need such knowledge and inspiration”; interreli- 
gious local conferences should be held in different 
geographical centers of population. 








ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


In Religious Education 1946-1948 


Assembled by 
Helen F. Spaulding 


Associate Director in Research of the International Council of Religious 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 


HE FOLLOWING ABSTRACTS of 
research on the doctoral level were 
brought together with the cooperation of the 
professors in charge of the research and the 
student investigators, in the several graduate 
schools. 

The dissertations included are in the field 
of religious education and closely related in- 
terests. However, this collection cannot be 
regarded as covering all doctoral theses in 
religious education for the years 1946-48. 
The seventeen in this article were chosen 
from a collection of thirty-six. A second 
article on abstracts of doctoral dissertations 
will be published in a latter issue of Religious 
Education. 

This is the eighth in a series of collections 
of abstracts of this kind. Reprints may be 
secured at 25 cents each (cash with order) 
from the International Council of Religious 
Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 

In nearly all cases, the entire thesis may 
be obtained on library two-week loan. The 
procedure is to ask the local public or institu- 
tional librarian to borrow it. 


BOYER, J. NEELY, The Functional Devel- 
opment of Christian Education in the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, Ph.D., 1947, 190 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: J. A. Nietz, Sam- 

uel P. Franklin. 

Problem and Limits: The problem involved 
the collecting of scattered and unorganized 
data pertaining to the Christian education 
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movement in the former church of the United 
Brethren in Christ and, from these data, com- 
piling a systematic record of its development. 
The study included the following phases: 
(1) a brief general history of the church; 
(2) the early program of Christian educa- 
tion in the church; (3) the development of 
the Sunday school; (4) other activities of the 
church in the field of Christian education. 


Procedure: The historical method has been 
followed in the collection and organization of 
the data. The pertinent facts gathered from 
the materials investigated are set forth in 
narrative fashion and are accompanied by 
tables and figures to present more vividly 
significant findings. The chief sources of 
data employed were: (1) The minutes of the 
General Conference of the United Brethren 
in Christ Church from 1815 to May, 1945; 
(2) Minutes of the Sabbath School Associa- 
tion Board from 1865 to 1929; (3) Minutes 
of the Board of Education from its establish- 
ment in 1869 to 1929; (4) Minutes of the 
Board of Control from its inception in 1909 
to 1929; (5) Minutes of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education (a board combining all the 
former boards in 1929) from 1929 to 1945. 
(6) United Brethren in Christ periodicals. 
They are: The Religious Telescope, pub- 
lished since 1934; The Children’s Friend, 
published since 1854; and The Watchword, 
published weekly since 1893. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) the consti- 
tuency of the church has been rather con- 


servative. This attitude had its rootage in 
the German founders who tended to cling to 
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their nationality manners and customs. This 
parochialism was not too fertile a soil for 
many new innovations in Christian educa- 
tion. (2) The church struggled with the 
growing Sunday school movement and did 
not place its official approval on the move- 
ment until 1849. (3) Sunday schools came 
into the United Brethren in Christ Church 
primarily through the influence of the Union 
Sunday school movement. (4) The Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ has pri- 
marily been a borrower from the general 
Christian education movement. It has not 
not been creative in methods, techniques, or 
materials. (5) The peak year for total num- 
ber of Sunday schools was reached in 1896. 
It has slowly declined since that time. In 
terms of total scholars, the peak year was 
1925, with a fluctuating decline to 1945. 
(6) The Christian Endeavor societies grad- 
ually declined since 1916. (7) The correlated 
Board of Christian Education has given its at- 
tention primarily to the improvement of 
teaching rather than expansion of the work. 
This board must give more strict attention to 
gearing the program into our modern edu- 
cational techniques and methods if it is to 
be successful in our modern age. 


CUNNINGHAM, HENRY JACOB, The 
Development of a Community Plan of 
Protestant Religious Education in Packa- 
nack Lake, New Jersey. Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary major, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y., 
Ed.D., 1947, 108 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 
chairman, Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Frank W. 
Herriott, F. Ernest Johnson. 

Problem and Limits: The purpose of this 
project was the development through demo- 
cratic procedures of a community plan of 
Protestant religious education in Packanack 
Lake, New Jersey, a suburban resident com- 
munity of 600 families, 400 of which were 
of the Protestant faith, There were no 
churches in the community, but there were 
Protestant churches in neighboring com- 
munities two to four miles distant. It was 
assumed in undertaking the project that any 
plan to be the highest value to the com- 





munity must be developed within and by 
those in the community and that religious 
education to be most effective must be func- 
tional in nature. 

Procedure: There is first an account in the 
written report of the democratic processes 
and survey techniques employed in develop- 
ing a community approach to the problem. 
These include enlisting the initial support of 
the Board of Governors of the community 
and of civic and other organizations, ap- 
praising available religious facilities by means 
of personal conferences and observation of 
and participation in religious programs, dis- 
covering the community’s needs and re- 
sources through questionnaires and other 
techniques, and presenting to the community 
with the use of visual aids the facts and pro- 
posals growing out of these preliminary ex- 
plorations. Next is a record of what the 
community did through general meetings and 
committee work in attempting to arrive at 
a solution of the problem. The result was a 
community consensus that the churches in 
neighboring communities had not and could 
not provide an adequate religious ministry for 
the community and that the plan should be 
tried of developing a community church, 
housed in the only building available, the 
community clubhouse. At a closing com- 
munity general meeting of this phase of the 
project, the Packanack Community Church 
was organized. There is then an account of 
the final phase of the project — the develop- 
ment through democratic procedures of an 
organizational structure and a community- 
centered church program. 

Findings and Conclusions: The result of 
democratic processes used was the assump- 
tion by the community of responsibility for 
solving its religious problem and the enlist- 
ment of Protestant families in a united en- 
deavor. It is doubtful if this result could 
have been achieved by a plan brought in 
from the outside and superimposed upon the 
community. Protestants in the community 
who had rejected the conventional approach 
to religion were vigorous in working toward 
the solution of the problem and 30 adults 
came into the membership of the new church 
who had not previously united with a church. 
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People who were formerly divided and openly 
fought among themselves united in a con- 
certed effort. The friendly interest of the 
Roman Catholics was secured throughout the 
development of the plan, thus not dividing 
the community on religious lines into Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics. 

Those in the community who participated 
evaluated the by-products of the project as 
follows: First, they discovered that through 
a united approach they could solve a com- 
munity problem, second, they recognized 
that the solution to this problem must be 
found within the community; and third, they 
discovered that the democratic process would 
work in solving a community problem and 
in uniting a community. Religious values 
which emerged were the discovery by the 
people that their lives were of greater value 
to themselves, to others and to God than 
they had realized, that they did have a need 
and desire to express their religious feelings, 
that a functional approach to religion has 
validity, that conventional religious programs 
are losing their appeal, and that denomina- 
tionalism does not exercise the restrictive 
power it once did. As a result of the project, 
homes have been given a greater degree of 
stability, new friendships have been formed, 
increased understanding and appreciation 
have been developed between those posses- 
sing different attitudes and ideas, and indi- 
viduals have found new values in their lives. 


CURRY, A. STAUFFER, A Comparative 
Study of Personal Adjustment Problems of 
Brethren Y oung People in Summer Camps 
and Certain Non-Brethren Y oung People. 
New York University, New York, New 
York, Ph.D., 1948, 426 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Samuel L. Hamil- 
ton, chairman, Brian E. Tomlinson, Harvey 
Zorbaugh. 

Problem and Limits: An attempt was made 
to discover the nature and intensity of the 
problems of adjustment of young people 15 
to 24 years of age who have been brought 
up under the traditional teachings of certain 
Protestant groups, particularly the Church 
of the Brethren, against (1) card playing, 
(2) dancing, (3) attending movies, (4) 
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participating in the armed forces of the na- 
tion, (5) smoking, (6) drinking, (7) “go- 
ing with” a Catholic, (8) petting, (9) mar- 
trying a divorcee, and (10) discriminating 
against Negroes. The study was undertaken 
to discover if there are significant differ- 
ences in adjustment factors which operate 
in the personalities of youth of the Church 
of the Brethren and those factors found in 
youth representative of certain interdenomi- 
national groups. An attempt was also made 
to discover if adjustment problems differed 
between Brethren boys and girls, Brethren 
rural and urban youth, and among Brethren 
high-school, post-high-school, and older 
youth. Differences were measured in these 
same groups in home, health, social, and 
emotional adjustment by the Bell Inventory. 

Procedure: A total of 565 Brethren youth 
from Brethren youth camps in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Indiana were studied, along 
with a total of 388 youth of many different 
denominations in interdenominational youth 
camps, sponsored directly or indirectly by 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and located in New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee. The Bell Inventory 
and a questionnaire prepared by the investi- 
gator were the instruments administered in 
each of the nine summer camps. Multiple- 
choice questions regarding each of ten teach- 
ings enumerated above were included to dis- 
cover the extent of help received on the 
problems, the extent of participation in the 
disapproved practices, and the extent of sub- 
sequent guilt feelings. Self-rating scale on 
each teaching was used to discover the sever- 
ity of each problem. 

Conclusion: There were found to be no 
significant differences between Brethren and 
other church youth on home, health, and 
emotional adjustment on the Bell Inventory; 
a significant difference was found in social 
adjustment, the Brethren youth appearing less 
well adjusted in this respect. 

In general, Brethren youth experience 
more adjustment problems related to the 
teachings against card playing, dancing, at- 
tending movies, and serving in the armed 
forces. There seems to be little difference 
in the prevalence of adjustment problems 
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between the two groups in relation to the 
teachings on smoking, drinking, going with 
a Catholic, marrying a divorcee, and associat- 
ing with Negroes, although Brethren youth 
seem to experience slightly more difficulty 
in adjustment to each of them. Only on the 
teaching against petting do other church 
youth seem to experience more problems than 
Brethren youth. Petting, dancing, and 
movies are greater problems to Brethren girls 
than boys; teachings against armed service, 
drinking, and smoking are greater problems 
for Brethren boys than girls; little difference 
in adjustment problems obtained between 
Brethren rural and urban youth. Some 
slight, but relatively inconclusive, differences 
in adjustment difficulties were noted among 
Brethren high-school, post-high-school and 
older youth. 

The research throws light upon certain 
aspects of the relationship of religion and 
mental hygiene in yielding quantitative data 
on the nature and prevalence of adjustment 
problems related to these ten disapproved 
practices. It indicates a need for a study of 
ways of eliminating or resolving adjustment 
problems related to church teachings on so- 
cial practices. 


DAVIES, EVERETT F. S., A Plan for in- 
creasing the Effectiveness of Religion in 
Virginia State College. Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary major, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y., 
Ed.D., 1946, 121 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 
chairman, F. Ernest Johnson, Esther M. 
Lloyd-Jones. 

Problem and Limits: The problem con- 
sidered is that of religion in a tax-supported 
institution of higher learning for Negroes, 
where the religious program, although offi- 
cially sponsored and supported by the insti- 
tution, is unsatisfactory in its effectiveness. 
The constitutionality of religion in a tax- 
supported institution was not dealt with be- 
cause religion is accepted as a legitimate of- 
ficial enterprise at Virginia State College. 

Procedure: The factors bearing upon this 
problem were explored, including the his- 
tory of and present situation in the college 


and the cultural and religious background 
of the students. Basic research publications 
dealing with religion in tax-supported insti- 
tutions in general and in Negro colleges in 
particular and other research publications on 
religion among Negroes were utilized as a 
basis for diagnosis of the situation at Vir- 
ginia State College and for proposals for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of religion. 

Findings and Conclusions: The author 
concludes that the following factors in the 
situation contribute to the relative ineffec- 
tiveness and lack of vitality of religion in the 
College: students’ experience with traditional 
religion in their home churches which has 
given them a mind-set against religion; the 
general orientation of the college around vo- 
cational success with a curriculum set up 
with so many required courses that there is 
little incentive or opportunity to study reli- 
gion; compulsory Sunday chapel and Sun- 
day school which are resisted by the student 
body and have resulted, along with the gen- 
eral compulsory character of the college, in 
tension in the student body; a voluntary 
Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. which are basically 
hindered in doing anything worthwhile by 
this compulsory situation; and the limited 
and inadequate provision for religion in the 
college. 

The basic assumption in the proposals is 
that the religious quality of life is important 
and necessary in the culture, and that even- 
tually the entire institution should be so 
organized and administered as to reflect that 
quality of life in all its aspects. Immediate 
steps for improving the effectiveness of reli- 
gion in the direction of the ultimate goal 
include: first, and most important, putting 
religion on a voluntary basis; second, in- 
creasing the offering in the curriculum in 
religion as well as making such adjustments 
in the curriculum as will enable students to 
elect religion, and faculty members in other 
departments to give attention to religion 
both in their academic teaching and in their 
extra-curricular activities; third, implement- 
ing the voluntary program of religion by 
giving attention to the training of student 
leadership and by changing the character of 
the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. so they offer a real 
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opportunity for personal study of religion; 
and finally, provision for some period in the 
academic year when the attention of the 
entite college is focused, through group 
meetings and plenary sessions, upon religion 
as central in culture and vitally related to all 
aspects of life. The author then outlines the 
ways in which these proposals might be 
brought to the attention of the administra- 
tion, faculty, and students for their considera- 
tion and be put into operation. 


FALLIS, WILLIAM J., A Study of Bible- 
Teaching Materials for Young People. 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Th.D., 1948, 180 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: G. S. Dobbins, 

Chairman, H. W. Tribble, Olin T. Binkley. 


Problem and Limits: To what extent have 
Bible-teaching materials for Southern Baptist 
young people (17-24 years of age) published 
in the period 1925-1945 attempted to meet 
the needs of that age group? The descrip- 
tion of distinctive needs was derived from 
studies of psychological, regional, and his- 
torical factors. The Bible-teaching materials 
considered were those published from the 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, 1925-1945, for use by young 
people in the Sunday morning Bible-teaching 
period. Only the even-numbered lessons in 
each quarter for the twenty-one years were 
tested. 

Procedure: Studying the most widely ac- 
ceptable literature on the psychological needs 
of the age*group, the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the region (Southeast and Southwest), 
and the major historical factors of the period, 
the investigator derived basic instruments for 
testing Bible-teaching materials in these 
fields. Specific references and emphases 
were discovered through the instruments and 
tabulated by the investigator in reading the 
lessons according to the predetermined plan. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) The ma- 
terials furnished much help in understanding 
the Bible and relating its truth to personal 
conduct and attitudes; gave only moderate 
help in interpreting the Bible for primary and 
secondary relationships; offered very little in 
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solving problems of later adolescence in sexual 
adjustment, self-di , and vocational 
adjustment. (2) The materials dealt scarcely 
at all with the distinctive regional sociological 
characteristics. (3) The materials showed a 
lack of understanding of, or concern for, both 
national and international economic and 
political movements of the period under 
study. The writers seemed reluctant to dis- 
cuss even the revolutionary social and moral 
trends of the times. (4) Curriculum adjust- 
ments suggested were: internal revision of 
current materials, development of denomina- 
tional curriculum, coordination of Sunday 
school and of Training Union courses of 
study, coordination of elective units with the 
Uniform Series, production of an elective 
course for young people. In any curriculum 
framework, both general and specific edi- 
torial guidance for writers is essential. 


FELLOWS, JACK B., Leadership Education 
in a Local Church. Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 
DRE, 1948, 271 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: W. L. Howse, 
chairman, J. M. Price, T. B. Maston. 

Problem and Limits: The present need for 
additional Christian educational leadership di- 
rected this research, to interpret the New 
Testament pattern for the enlistment and 
development of vocational and volunteer 
Christian leaders for the local church. The 
purpose of the investigation was: to deter- 
mine the need for educational leadership in 
the modern church; to establish the sources 
from which leaders may be procured; to as- 
certain the fundamental principles of leader- 
ship education; to determine policies for the 
discovery and enlistment of church leader- 
ship, and to develop the methods for supply- 
ing the total demands of Christian leader- 
ship. 

Procedure: A four page questionnaire, 
setting forth the needs for, problems, sources, 
principles and methods, was prepared and 
submitted to ten top specialists in this field. 
From the combined thought of these leaders 
a revised questionnaire was sent to 3,000 
varied sized Baptist churches. About 1,800 
were returned. This questionnaire was also 
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submitted to 100 students of Southwestern 
Seminary. Approximately 2,000 church 
leaders were contacted from a cross section of 
18 states comprising the major portion of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 


Findings and Conclusion: The findings 
were as follows: (1) A church that intends 
to cope with existing complicated world con- 
ditions must be a church with a trained lead- 
ership. (2) The major educational problem 
that most church leaders face is that of sup- 
plying the demand for volunteer leaders. 
(3) One out of three volunteer leaders 
changes jobs within the church or changes 
churches completely each year. (4) The 
program of leadership education is inade- 
quate, especially in the smaller churches. 
(5) The leadership training program was 
much advanced in the churches with paid 
educational director or secretary. 


The need is imperative for suggested pro- 
grams of leadership training to meet the re- 
quirements of the small church, as well as 
the complex program for the church with 
hundreds, even thousands, of members. 


FRITCHLEY, NEWTON HORACE, Pres- 
ent-day Uses of Jesus’ Methods of Teach- 
ing. Boston University, Boston, Mass., 
Ph.D., 1948, 232 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Robert J. Taylor, 
chairman, Ralph W. Decker, Walter G. Muel- 
der, Paul E. Johnson. 


Problem and Limits: Religious educators, 
and other people interested in the subject 
of religious education, have been concerned 
about the apparent inadequacy and ineffec- 
tiveness of religious education in the present- 
day. The cumulative evidence of these per- 
sons has indicated that the prevailing system 
of religious education is an imperfect system, 
and that it is in need of betterment. How 
could the inadequacy, ineffectivenéss, and 
imperfection be eradicated in order that reli- 
gious education might have more of an in- 
fluence for good on people? How could 
religious education be re-thought and re- 
stated? Against what standard could this 
revision and rectification be done? Jesus 


could be selected as the standard, if his 
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methods of teaching indicate that they can 
offset the apprehended deficit in the pre- 
vailing system of religious education. There- 
fore, in an attempt to help toward the 
betterment of religious education, it was the 
purpose of this dissertation to survey the 
prevailing system of religious education, to 
discover what were Jesus’ methods of teach- 
ing, and to ascertain the fuller uses of Jesus’ 
methods of teaching in the local church of 
the present day. 


Procedure: There were two sources of 
data for this study. First, the study of au- 
thoritative works in the fields of religious 
education, general education, homiletics, 
worship, pastoral work, psychology, psycho- 
therapy, religion and health. In the field of 
New Testament rather than consider present- 
day New Testament scholarship, it was 
deemed necessary to consider critically the 
comments of present-day religious educators. 
Second, experimentation with some of Jesus’ 
methods of teaching, both in parish work and, 
during the summer of 1945, at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston. 


Findings and Conclusion: (1) In the 
church school of the present-day, the teacher 
can (a) guide the thought of the learner; 
(b) be creative in his approach to the spirit 
of the learner; (c) have a creative approach 
to the mental-physical healing of the learner, 
and (d) simultaneously, can have a life- 
centered program for educating his leaders. 
(2) Through the sermon and worship ser- 
vice, the mind, spirit, body emphases can be 
made simultaneously with the training of 
leaders in preaching and worship. (3) The 
Christian healer — that is, any person who is 
suffused with the spirit of Jesus, and who 
sincerely desires to help others — can, by his 
work of healing, (a) teach through the medi- 
um of the body; (b) guide the thoughts of 
people; (c) teach through the spirit of the 
person healed; (d) simultaneously, the train- 
ing of leaders in the work of healing can be 
accomplished through a life-centered pro- 
gram. That is, in all three of these areas, 
Jesus’ four methods of teaching can be used 
more fully in the local church of the present- 
day. 
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FUHR, TOM, A Plan for the Democratic 
Organization of the Church as an Educa- 
tional Institution, Union Theological Semi- 
nary major, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., Ed.D., 1945, 
106 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 
chairman, Frank W. Herriott, F. Ernest 
Johnson. 

Problem and Limits. The problem consid- 
ered is that growing out of the form of 
government of the Presbyterian Church, 
US.A., under which there is provision 
through the Session for lay participation in 
the legislative and judicial aspects of the 
church involving the formulation of policy 
and the exercise of discipline, but under 
which administrative functions involving the 
execution of policy and program are the di- 
rect responsibility of the minister. As a re- 
sult, the minister is over-burdened with 
personal duties, and lay members are not 
assuming a desirable degree of responsibility. 
While the problem is considered with special 
reference to the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
a comparable situation is found in churches 
of some other denominations. 

Procedure: On the basis of printed reports 
of experience with democratic organization 
and administration and of treatises on the 
subject, a critical appraisal of the organiza- 
tional structure and practice of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., was made and pro- 
posals for modification of organization and 
practice were developed for obviating the 
difficulties. 

Findings and Conclusions: The author con- 
cludes that the assignment of the executive 
functions of the church to the minister as 
his personal responsibility developed at a time 
when the program of the church was limited 
in scope and when the chief responsibilities 
were those involving ordination, such as 
preaching and public worship, administering 
the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, solemnizing marriages and conduc- 
ting funerals. The church now has a varied 
program which cannot possibly be carried 
on by the minister alone and requires lay re- 
sponsibility. The author holds and defends 
that the only executive functions which re- 


quire ordination are the sacraments, wed- 
dings, and funerals, that laymen should share 
responsibility with the minister for preach- 
ing and the conduct of worship, and that the 
other executive functions can be carried by 
laymen. 

The author concludes that in the present 
Situation a major part of the minister's task 
should be administrative in the supervision 
and direction of the church’s program and in 
the organization, supervision, and training of 
the lay leadership required. This involves an 
organizational structure in which there is 
provision for wider lay participation in the 
formation of policy and program than at 
present and in which the responsibilities of 
laymen in carrying out policies and program 
are greatly increased. To implement this 
emphasis upon democratic lay participation, 
the author proposes that the work of the 
church should be organized in six depart- 
ments — Worship, Religious Education, 
Church Fellowship, Benevolences, Finance, 
and Building Operation—each with a lay 
executive chairman and with a consulting 
committee. The consulting committee would 
have responsibility for initiating plans and 
policies within the department and would 
have as members elders from the Session and 
representatives from the department and 
from the congregation at large with an elder 
elected by the committee as chairman and 
with the minister and executive chairman of 
the department as ex-officio members. A 
planning Council composed of the chairmen 
of the consulting committees, would be re- 
sponsible for organizing and correlating the 
proposals of the consulting committees and 
for bringing them to the Session, which fi- 
nally determines policy. The minister and 
the executive chairmen of the six depart- 
ments would form the administrative staff, 
would be responsible to see that policies and 
program were carried out and would work 
through the lay leadership and membership 
in the six departments with the cooperation 
of the consulting committees. Thus sound 
democratic procedure would be followed in 
that those who carry out policy and program 
would have participated in their formation 
and the minister as the administrative head 
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of the church would be related both to the 
policy forming and to the administrative 
functions of the church. 


HANSEN, WENDELL J., An lowa Experi- 
ment in Public School Bible Teaching. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
Ph.D., 1947, 165 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: M. Willard 
Lampe, chairman, Harry A. Greene, Forest 
Ensign, H. W. Saunders, Luella M. Wright. 

Problem and Limits: Experimental case 
studies were made to determine if Bible 
teachers could be placed successfully in three 
given Iowa schools, to see how the results of 
the experiment compare with the other ten 
Iowa schools that have Bible teachers and 
those ten schools that have had Bible teachers 
in the immediate past. 

The experiment was conducted in the 
schools of Columbus Junction, Columbus 
City, and Orono Township. The results of the 
experiment were compared with a survey of 
the results of the following Iowa schools 
having Bible teachers: Ainsworth, Burling- 
ton, Danville, Des Moines, Fairfield, Geneseo, 
Sioux Center, Traer, Waterloo, and Winter- 
set. 

Procedure: A survey was made in the ex- 
perimental communities to see how many 
would favor having a Bible teacher and 
would be willing to share the expense with 
the School Board. After a one year experi- 
ment with Bible teachers the communities 
were surveyed again for community reaction. 
The schools were also surveyed to see the 
effect in the schools. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) Com- 
munity. Orono Township questionnaire — 
60 replies; in favor of Bible teacher before 
experiment, 54; in favor of Bible teacher 
after experiment, 60. Columbus Junction 
and Columbus City —results similar, with 
100 percent favorable attitude after experi- 
ment. (2) Schools. Pupils’ conduct im- 
proved and disciplinary problems were nota- 
bly lessened. The School Boards unanimously 
voted to continue Bible teaching. Bible 
knowledge among pupils greatly increased. 
Most of the pupils enrolled, including Catho- 
lics. Sunday school and church attendance 
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increased as a direct result, but very slightly. 
(3) Cost. Per capita cost per pupil was 
$4.00. (4) Problems. There were no sec- 
tarian problems. The greatest problem was 
the securing of qualified teachers. (5) Com- 
parison. The results compared favorably 
with those in the other Iowa schools having 
Bible teachers. 


HENRY, VIRGIL, The Objective Study of 
Religion As a Function of Public Educa- 
tion. Union Theological Seminary major, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y., Ed.D., 1948, 145 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 

chairman, F. Ernest Johnson, John K. Norton. 

Problem and Limits: To select materials 
and develop procedures to guide communi- 
ties desiring to experiment with an objective 
study of religion in grades 1-12 inclusive in 
the public schools of the United States. This 
study grew out of the author’s acceptance of 
and desire to help communities to imple- 
ment the basic proposals in the bulletin en- 
titled The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education: The Basic Principles, which is 
the 1947 report of the Committee on Reli- 
gion and Education of the American Council 
on Education. The purpose of the study was 
not to persuade religious and educational 
leaders to undertake the proposed experimen- 
tation, but rather to help them to understand 
the major issues involved and the implica- 
tions of their decisions, whether for or against 
the proposal. 

Procedure. (1) Study of pertinent books 
and other printed documents on the problem. 
(2) Personal interviews with approximately 
20 prominent educational and religious Jead- 
ers in the South, Middle West, and New 
York City. Members of all three major faiths 
were included. (3) Correspondence with 
some 300 other educational and religious 
leaders representing public and private 
schools, religious organizations, and publish- 
ing companies to secure their evaluations of 
the proposed plan and to locate suitable 
materials for the curriculum. (4) Several 
group discussions on the subject with young 
adult groups in churches in and near New 
York City. Also, one meeting with ministers 
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and rabbis. (5) Regular attendance for 12 
weeks as a member of a course on “Recent 
Trends in Religious Thought” (of the three 
major faiths) in the Institute of Religious 
and Social Studies, Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. 

Findings and Conclusions. The dangers 
of this kind of experimentation are real, and 
only wise leadership can prevent negative 
results since problems of religious liberty 
and the separation of church and state are 
involved. But the challenges are great. 
Special classes in religion would not be re- 
quired. Instead, the proposal is to integrate 
religious subject matter at places where it 
naturally belongs in the various subjects al- 
ready in the curriculum. The method pro- 
posed in this plan for an objective “study of 
religion” (in contrast to the “teaching of re- 
ligion,” which to many people implies in- 
doctrination) under the direction of the regu- 
lar public school teachers is comparable to 
the method already being used by teachers in 
whose classes the pupils study and discuss 
controversial subjects, such as the theories of 
politics and economics. The aims would be 
to make youth religiously literate and to help 
them to come to grips with real moral and 
religious problems, not to lead them to ac- 
cept a particular faith or personal religion. 
This latter responsibility, necessarily sectari- 
an in nature, would continue to be borne en- 
tirely by the home and the church or syna- 
gogue. Suggestions for the training of teach- 
ers and preparing the community for initiat- 
ing such an experiment are included in the 
final report. 


JACKSON, B. F., JR., Film Strips and Sound 
Motion Pictures in Teaching High School 
Bible. Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Ph.D., 1948, 318 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Paul H. Vieth and 

J. Warren Tilton, chairmen, Luther A. 

Weigle, Hugh Hartshorne. 

Problem and Limits: The purpose of this 
study was to determine the effectiveness of 
motion pictures and film strips for teaching 
Bible. Accredited classes in six high schools 
in Fort Worth, Texas, engaged in the ex- 
periment during a study unit of six weeks on 
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the life of Paul. The “Life of St. Paul” series 
sound motion pictures, produced by the Reli- 
gious Film Society of Great Britain, were 
used by one experimental group. Film strips, 
produced from these motion pictures from 
frames selected by the experimenter, were 
used with a second experimental group. A 
control group used no visual aids. Printed 
materials used by all groups were a syllabus 
and certain New Testament books, namely 
the book of Acts and the letters generally 
accepted as having been written by the 
Apostle Paul. 

There were 219 high school students en- 
rolled in the nine classes taking part in the 
experiment, with three control classes, three 
classes using motion pictures, and three 
classes using film strips. The classes in the 
control group were taught by the same teach- 
ers who instructed the experimental classes, 
and all five of the teachers made use of one or 
more of the visual aids. Every control class 
was compared with an experimental class 
taught by the same teacher. The number of 
hours in the class room was thirty. 

Procedure: In order that the comparison 
be as accurate as possible, the three groups 
were equated according to the intelligence 
quotients of the individuals in the groups, 
using the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental 
Ability, Edition A, Form C. The experiznenter 
constructed a Comprehensive Objective Test 
of 230 questions with which to measure fac- 
tual learning. A Preference Test was devised 
to measure interest. Attitude tests used were 
those of Chave and Thurstone on the Bible, 
God, and the Church. “A Scale for Measur- 
ing Attitude Toward Races and Nationali- 
ties” arranged by H. H. Grice and edited by 
H. H. Remmers was used. All tests were 
given under the supervision of the experi- 
menter with careful attention given to stand- 
ard testing procedures. The tests were given 
at the beginning and at the conclusion of the 
experiment. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) The motion 
pictures made a statistically significant con- 
tribution to learning as measured by the 
tests. In a comparison with the Control 
Group, the difference in gain in percent was 
38.52 (2) The film strips made a statisti- 
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cally significant contribution as measured by 
the same tests. In a similar comparison the 
difference in gain in per cent was 24.51. (3) 
The motion pictures made no statistically 
significant contribution to change in atti- 
tudes. The film strip procedures made small 
contributions in three of the attitude test 
areas. (4) Both the visual aid groups learned 
more film and non-film material than the 
control group, but they apparently learned 
propoftionately more film material than non- 
film material, when compared with the con- 
trol group. (5) Film strips made from 
frames of motion pictures proved to have 
a teaching value approximately as significant 
as that of motion pictures. (6) Religious 
education should make greater use of visual 
aids, especially motion pictures and film 
strips. More attention should be given to re- 
search in production, distribution, and the 
effective use of visual media for the total 
program of religious education. 


MERKENS, ALBERT G., Origin and Devel- 
opment of Lutheran Elementary Schools of 
the Missouri Synod of Northern Illinois. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, Ph.D., 1947, 210 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Samuel L. Frank- 

lin, John A. Nietz, Lawrence C. Little. 

Problem and Limits: The congregations of 
the Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod — 
maintain 1096 elementary parochial schools in 
the United States. Employed by the Northern 
Illinois District of this synod as Director of 
Christian Education for its 212 congregations 
and 116 elementary schools, the writer felt 
keenly the need of ascertaining the origin, 
development, and present status of the schools 
within the area. This need prompted this 
study, and the centennial commemoration in 
1947 of the founding of the Missouri Synod 
made the preparation of the dissertation an 
opportune offering. 

Procedure: The author searched and em- 
ployed the records and minutes of Lutheran 
school associations and congregations in 
Northern Illinois and the historical files of 
officers and boards of the Northern Illinois 
District of the Missouri Synod as the most 
important source of data used in this study. 


He employed the historical method of re- 
search and a functional treatment of the sub- 
ject matter. However, within the particular 
functions indicated, the treatment of the ma- 
terial is chronological. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) The estab- 
lishment and maintenance of Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools in Northern Illinois have 
been a major concern of Lutheran congrega- 
tions since the 1830’s. (2) The earliest 
schools were non-confessional in nature, 
operated as tuition schools under primitive 
conditions, and owned and controlled by par- 
ents. (3) After the founding and under the 
influence of the Missouri Synod, the schools 
assumed a distinctively Lutheran character in 
matters of control, support, curriculum, and 
teachers, contributing greatly in turn to the 
extraordinary growth of the Synod. (4) The 
status of a Lutheran school teacher is that 
of a minister of the Gospel, called for life. 
Despite the early establishment of flourishing 
Teachers Seminaries, the establishment and 
development of the schools were at all times 
hampered by an acute shortage of qualified 
teachers. (5) State support of Lutheran 
elementary schools in Northern Illinois has in 
the course of the century been neither sought 
nor accepted by Lutheran congregations. 
(6) Under the supervision of the Northern 
Illinois District, the educational program of 
Lutheran congregations in this area is be- 
coming integrated and unified, and the pupils 
in the elementary schools, instructed only 
through the medium of the American lan- 
guage, are being integrated more wholly in- 
to the American scheme of things. (7) 
Throughout the century of their existence 
and development, Lutheran elementary 
schools of Northern Illinois have borne the 
characteristics of religious schools, organized 
around a set of Christian, specifically Luth- 
eran, ideals. Their underlying philosophy 
has been that religion is the true basis of a 
full and thorough development of the indi- 
vidual, and that it provides the most power- 
ful motivation for living a useful life of 
worthy citizenship in the state and of effi- 
cient membership in the church. Their pri- 
mary objective has been to inculcate Christian 
truths and principles of life and to coordinate 
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them with the entire curriculum, making of 
the educative process a unified process for the 
development in one environment of the 
whole child. 


PEARSON, COLBERT H., A Non-Denomi- 
national Program of Christian Education 
for a Group of Negro Churches Serving 
the Negro Community of Englewood, New 
Jersey. New York University, New York, 
N. Y., Ed.D., 1948, 127 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Samuel L. Hamil- 
ton, chairman, Alonzo F. Myers, Samuel P. 
McCutchen. 

Problem and Limits: The problem faced in 
this study was to distribute those factors: 
physical, educational, recreational, political, 
emotional, which contributed to community 
well-being; and on the basis of these findings, 
propose a program of Christian education by 
which the churches of the community could 
render a greater service to the community. 
The study was based upon a particular group 
and area in a particular community in a se- 
lected city which was considered a typical 
American city. The study was limited to 
those factors which affected the Negro popu- 
lation of Englewood, New Jersey, and a con- 
sideration of how the churches could, through 
a program of Christian education based upon 
the findings, better the conditions of the 
group. 

Procedure: The method employed was the 
social survey technique which included sur- 
veys and interviews based upon question- 
naires, schedules, and observations. Five sur- 
veys were made to discover pertinent data: a 
survey of agencies and institutions, a survey 
of housing, employment status, religious 
agencies and institutions, school pupils from 
the fourth through the twelfth grade. 

All of the surveys were personally made 
and the material gathered at first-hand or 
under the supervision of the writer. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) The study 
revealed that many supposed factors, which 
had been taken for granted, did not exist and 
many that existed were found to be purpose- 
less and useless. Only one of the 23 agencies 
and institutions investigated had adequate 
floor space and financial support for its pres- 


ent program. (2) In building, equipment, 
program, finance, and all the 
others fell below standard requirements. (3) 
Program planning was ineffective because 
based upon class or creed and not need. 
(4) There was an absence of coordinated ef- 
fort among the agencies for community well- 
being. (5) There was little social conscious- 
ness in the churches as shown by the items 
emphasized in their programs. 

The study revealed the need for much 
more scientific study of churches for Negroes 
upon which to build constructive and ongo- 
ing programs. 


ROYAL, FRANK E., A Southern Baptist 
Program of Weekday Religious Education. 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, Texas, DRE, 1948, 
219 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: R. T. Daniels, 
chairman, Ray Summers, W. L. Howse, W. 
W. Barnes, T. B. Maston. 

Problem and Limits: The problem of this 
thesis was to set forth the latent possibilities 
of the weekday church school, and to clarify 
some of the questions involved (separation 
of church and state, denominational coopera- 
tion, church-school cooperation, etc.), as well 
as present a basis of organization and curricu- 
lum suggestions. The field was limited to a 
study of religious education during the week 
that is not directly connected with some other 
organization, such as the Sunday school, the 
Baptist Training Union, the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Union, etc. The work may or not be 
in cooperation with the public schools but 
the problem of sharing the educational time 
of boys and girls during the school year with 
the churches in “dismissed,” “released,” and 
“freetime” endeavors was the point of de- 
parture. 

Procedure: The research method was fol- 
lowed. A comprehensive bibliography was 
prepared and each item was examined. A 
number of letters were sent to various week- 
day church schools for information as to 
procedure, organization, curriculum, and 
teaching conditions. All the periodicals for 
one year of the various educational agencies 
of the Southern Baptist Convention were 
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examined for their scriptural content and 
this information was tabulated and used as a 
basis to set forth the inadequacies of the 
present program. 


Findings and Conclusions: It was found: 
that the weekday church school is not a pan- 
acea for all the ills of community life but that 
it does offer an approach compatible with 
democratic principles and Biblical doctrines 
for strengthening the moral fiber of our local 
and national community; that in communities 
where it has been thoroughly tried it has 
been praised as worthy of both public edu- 
cation and the cause of the child; that a week- 
day church school should be started only in 
response to a felt need; and that promiscu- 
ously inaugurated weekday church schools are 
not desirable and may do the cause harm. 


Beneficial results were found to be: large 
numbers of the unchurched were reached 
with religious education, interest increased 
in Sunday educational activities, Biblical 
knowledge increased, life adjustments were 
facilitated, the religious problem was more 
thoroughly understood, the religious impli- 
cation of public school education was more 
comprehensive, worship techniques im- 
proved, home worship was encouraged, and 
beneficial results in character building were 
evident. 


THURAU, ROBERT HENRY, A Study of 
The Lutheran Sunday School in America 
to 1865. University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Ph.D., 1947. 


Sponsoring Committee: Theodore G. Tap- 
pert, John A. Nietz, Samuel P. Franklin, 
Winifred V. Eisenberg. 


Problem and Limits: The purpose of this 
study was to trace the history of the Sunday 
School in the United Lutheran Church in 
America from its beginning to 1865. It aimed 
to reveal the story of the Lutheran Sunday 
School during those early years and, at the 
same time, to aid in a better understanding 
of today’s organization through a knowledge 
of the past out of which it has come. 


Procedure: The historical method of re- 
search was followed. The data were organized 
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into seven major topics. Each topic, as far 
as possible, was developed chronologically in 
itself to present the picture of growth. The 
writer endeavored to point out how certain 
findings may be traced as significant influ- 
ences in the present-day Lutheran Sunday 
School in America. The following were the 
chief sources of data employed: (1) Minutes 
of synods; (2) Histories of synods; (3) 
Minutes of conferences; (4) Histories of 
conferences; (5) Congregational histories; 
(6) Church periodicals (especially valuable 
are copies of The Lutheran Sunday School 
Herald, begun in 1860; copies of 17 other 
petiodicals were available); (7) Sunday 
School hymn books; (8) Catechisms; (9) 
Sunday School text books; (10) Letters, ad- 
dresses, sermons, and articles related to the 
Sunday School; (11) Autobiographies, biog- 
raphies, and journals of home missionaries; 
(12) Numerous other works, such as his- 
tories on the development of the general Sun- 
day School movement in America. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) The Sun- 
day School entered the Lutheran Church as 
a substitute. When the German Lutherans 
came to America, they brought along the 
parochial school, which offered a far superior 
method of instruction than did the Sunday 
school. Unforeseen conditions, however, 
made it difficult for them to continue this 
means of instruction and finally they were 
forced to fall back on the Sunday school as 
substitute. (2) The entrance of the Sunday 
school into the Lutheran Church met opposi- 
tion. Some of the reasons for the opposition 
were petty while some were highly signifi- 
cant. (3) The Sunday school was slow in 
entering the Lutheran Church. In a cor- 
porate sense, the church was not in a position 
to give immediate attention to the Sunday 
school until after 1820 when more and more 
synods were organized. Because at first the 
church wasn’t in a position to organize Sun- 
day Schools, most of the early ones were be- 
gun by laymen. (4) The Lutheran Sunday 
school leaned heavily on the American Sun- 
day School Union for various kinds of aid. 
The union supplied literature, gave impetus 
to leadership training, and even called Lu- 
theran ministers to become its agents. Sun- 


























day school literature and periodicals were also 
provided by other denominations, the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and the American Tract 
Society. (5) The Lutheran Sunday School 
clearly expressed the influence of Robert 
Raikes, the recognized founder of the Sunday 
school. This influence can be seen by the 
early interest of the Lutheran Sunday School 
in social service. At first the Lutheran Sun- 
day School was considered only for the poor 
but fairly early in its history it was opened to 
all classes. (6) Although the teachers in the 
early Lutheran Sunday School would not be 
considered well trained by present-day stand- 
ards, yet their personal religious life and 
comprehensive duties provide something to 
emulate today. Their pupil-contact through 
personal visitation and prayer proved highly 
effective. (7) The Lutheran Sunday school 
was slow in producing its own literature. At 
first it was thought that the Bible and the 
Catechism, textbooks of the parochial school, 
were adequate for the Sunday School’s study 
program. It was not until 1860 that the 
Lutheran Church had an official Sunday 
school hymn book and a Sunday school paper. 
(8) The early Lutheran Sunday school failed 
to put sufficient emphasis on the place where 
it met. In the beginning, it met anywhere 
but in the church. (9) The early Lutheran 
Sunday school was not meant for adults. The 
children who once had attended the parochial 
school now attended the Sunday School. 
(10) The Lutheran Sunday School always 
had an interest in benevolence. (11) The 
early Lutheran Sunday school was not as much 
interested in worship as it was in instruction. 
Instruction had been the concern of the paro- 
chial school and now automatically became 
the concern of the Sunday school. (12) In 
light of the highly developed Sunday school 
of today, the early Sunday school probably 
might be considered rather primitive. Its 
structure was simple. Older people were 
simply separated from the young, or girls 
from the boys. The entire school studied one 
lesson. (13) The use of rewards in the Sun- 


day school largely disappeared by 1850. This 
may be explained by the fact that memoriza- 
tion, dependent on the giving of rewards, also 
declined about this time. 
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WYCKOFF, D. CAMPBELL, Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ Contributions to Religious Educa- 
tion. New York University, New York, 
N. Y., Ph.D., 1947, 338 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Samuel L. Hamil- 
ton, chairman, Louise Antz, John C. Payne. 

Problem and Limits: The thesis analyzes 
the contributions made through Jonathan 
Edwards’ theories of knowledge and responsi- 
bility to Protestant philosophies of religious 
education since his day, in order to show: 
(1) how they have contributed to the prob- 
lems and conflicts which exist in Protestant 
philosophies of religious education today; 
and (2) how a re-examination of them may 
help to clarify the issues behind these prob- 
lems and conflicts. 

Procedure: Contemporary philosophies of 
religious education were analyzed to discover 
the issue on which they differ. Selected works 
of G. A. Coe, W. C. Bower, H. S. Elliott, H. 
Shelton Smith, and E. G. Homrighausen were 
used, because they represent the leadership of 
the two major schools of thought. Edwards’ 
theories of knowledge and responsibility 
were analyzed, using his own works and sub- 
sequent interpretations. Edwards’ contribu- 
tions to subsequent thought were analyzed. 
The period covered was 1750-1900.. Ed- 
wards’ theories of knowledge and responsi- 
bility were examined in terms of the con- 
temporary issues in religious education, in 
order to determine the contributions which 
a re-examination of his thought might make 
to their solution. 

Findings and Conclusions: Edwards’ ini- 
tiated in America the “experience basis” for 
religious knowledge, especially as it condi- 
tioned the doctrine of revelation. He was 
instrumental in setting the pattern for the 
empirical study of religious experience. He 
initiated in America the modern understand- 
ing of the place of emotion in religion. He 
helped to start the movement which insists 
upon individual religious conversion as a 
prerequisite to entering into full religious 
living. His concept of disinterested benevo- 
lence was one element in the humanitarian 
movement in America and_ elsewhere. 
Through his ideas of grace, necessity, and 
sin, he helped to perpetuate Calvinism in 
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American thought. Liberalism in America 
originally arose largely in opposition to the 
emotional and evangelistic elements in his 
theories, and to the ideas of necessity, sin, 
and sovereignty as he and, particularly, his 
followers propounded them. 


In its theory of knowledge, modern ortho- 
doxy fails to take just account of the human 
factor as a constructive force in religious de- 
velopment. Liberalism, on the other hand, 
tends to minimize the metaphysical ground- 
ing of knowledge. To take Edwards’ theory 
of knowledge into account is to recognize that 
evangelical Christianity and the empirical 
approach are not as mutually inimical as 
modern religious educators would have us 
think. Contemporary religious educators 
find themselves in disagreement on the con- 
ditions of human freedom, the nature of sin, 
and the methods for attainment of the good 
life. Basically, their disagreements are on 
the nature of God, nature of man, and the 
dynamics of the relationships between God 
and man. Here, what we have chosen to 
call Edwards’ theory of responsibility can 
provide help. He defines a responsible free- 


dom that exists under conditions which tend’ 


to draw modern science and divine transcend- 
ence together. 


YODER, DONALD HERBERT, Church 
Union Efforts of the Reformed Church in 
the United States to 1934, The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, Ph.D., 1947, 
310 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: William W. Sweet, 
chairman, Sidney E. Mead, Mervin M. Deems. 


Problem and Limits: The problem of the 
thesis was to trace the interest in church 
union and interdenominational cooperation 
of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
from its beginnings in Pennsylvania in the 
colonial period as the “German Reformed 
Church,” to the year 1934, when after a long 
series of unsuccessful attempts at union with 
other denominations the Reformed Church 
in the United States finally found a con- 
genial partner in the Evangelical Synod of 
North America, a unionistic German group 
formed in the Midwest by nineteenth century 
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immigrants, and embracing within it both 
Lutheran and Reformed elements. The mer- 
ger produced the significant and successful 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

Procedure: The first three chapters, en- 
titled “Lutheran-Reformed Union Proposals, 
1818-1837,” “Relations with the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, 1838-1920,” and “Presby- 
terian-Reformed Union Plans, 1908-1923,” 
deal with the principal unsuccessful attempts 
at union. Chapter IV, “Formation of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church,” tells in 
detail the story of the merger of 1934. Of 
the two remaining chapters, Chapter V, “In- 
terdenominational Cooperation and Federa- 
tion in the United States,” rounds out the 
picture with discussion of Reformed partici- 
pation in home and foreign missions and the 
Federal Council. Chapter VI, “The Re- 
formed Church and World Christianity,” 
deals with the approach of the American de- 
nomination to other Reformed Churches of 
the world through the Reformed Alliance, 
and with its relation to the Ecumenical Con- 
ferences and the World Council. A ten-page 
bibliography completes the thesis. 

Findings and Conclusions: The significant 
conclusion of the thesis is that the Reformed 
Church in the United States, not only in the 
twentieth century, but throughout its Ameri- 
can history, has been motivated by a drive 
toward church cooperation and church union. 
The thesis thus bears out historically Paul 
Douglass's conclusion based on twentieth- 
century statistics, that this denomination 
ranked first in the United States in ecumeni- 
cal outlook. Among the factors which have 
made it so have been (1) its irenic spirit, in 
the realm of polity and doctrine, (2) its his- 
torical consciousness, which has not been, as in 
Lutheranism, a consciousness of uniqueness, 
but a consciousness of relatedness to other 
Christian bodies, and (3) the churchliness, 
stemming both from its churchly heritage in 
Europe and the Mercersburgh Movement in 
America. The chapter on the Evangelical 
and Reformed merger makes the claim that 
it is the most significant of American church 
mergers, in that (1) it united an element of 
Lutheranism with the German Reformed ele- 
ment, (2) it was a true merger rather than 
































an absorption, because of the approximately 
equal size of the two merging bodies, (3) it 
was consummated in a spirit of mutual trust 
which refused to define all the formal terms 
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of union in advance, and (4) it provided the 
motivation and model for the recent plans 
for merger with the Congregational-Christian 
Churches. 





THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PROBLEM 
TODAY, as seen by E. G. Homrighausen (Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, 10/18/48), is summed up in 
the light of trends observed in France, Germany 
(both Western and Russian zones), and eastern 
countries of Europe: 

1) “There is a growing tendency among mod- 
ern states to regard all education as their sole re- 
sponsibility. 

2) “Much of modern education is oriented to- 
wards a new order of society, which is based upon 
an ideology that is other than Christian. 

3) “The churches are being thrown back on 
their own resources in providing religious educa- 
tion for their own people. 

4) “The churches must find new ways of exer- 
cising their responsibility towards general educa- 
tion, lest it becomes completely divorced from 
Christian, and even theistic, assumptions. 

5) “The churches must find better and more 
effective ways of teaching Christianity to their own 


le. 

6) “The churches must realize that Christian 
education is an essential in our day, when moral 
standards are deteriorating, when confusion of 
mind regarding the ends of life reigns and when 
tadically secular philosophies are being taught to 
the younger generation.” 

7) “Perhaps the greatest problem confronting 
the churches is that which concerns the meaning 
of Christian Education.” What is it? To what 
extent can it be taught in schools which are at- 
tended by non-Christians? 

* * 


EXPANDING PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLL- 
MENTS carry significance for church school plan- 
ning also. Influx of war babies has already begua 
to overload classrooms and teachers; full impact of 
the increased birth rate of the ’40’s will arrive in 
1955-56 when a 40% increase over 1945-46 pub- 
lic school enrollments is expected. In that year 
the United States will have to provide teachers, 
buildings, supplies, and equipment for nearly 
5,000,000 more pupils than they do now. Over 
1,000,000 new teachers will be needed in the next 
ten years to supply total teachers need. 

* * * 

MAYNARD CASSADY, professor of applied 
Christianity, Crozier Theological Seminary, died 
on October 23. During the war he served as as- 
sociate training director for USO and as liaison of- 
ficer between the entertainment organization and 
the churches of America. Previously he had served 
as director of Men’s Work for the Presbyterian 
Church and (1931-42) as chairman of the de- 
partment of Religion, University of Rochester. 


COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN VOCATION 
is newest outreach of the United Christian Youth 
Movement, representing some forty denominations. 
Dr. John Oliver Nelson of the Federal Council 
Staff is chairman. First major program emphasis 
of the new commission is the production of a set 
of manuals relating specific vocations to the Chris- 
tian ethic. The first, The Vocation of the Chris- 
tian Salesman, will be ready soon. Second field to 
be covered will be The Vocation of the Christian 
Teacher. 

. +. . 


WHY SCHOOL EXECUTIVES FAIL might 
also indicate why church executives do likewise: 

1. Inability to grasp broad problems. 

2. Failure to accept responsibility. 

3. Subconscious desire to do other kinds of 
work. 

4. Subconscious desire to be someone else. 

5. “A yen for express trains” (“This may take 
the form of impatience; jumping at conclusions; 
or an urge for professional climbing by skipping 
intermediate rungs on the ladder.”) 

6. Inability to accept differences of opinions or 
criticism from other executives. 

7. Arrogance with subordinates. 

8. Prejudices. 

9. Overemphasis on work. 

(Social Science Research, Inc.) 


CALIFORNIA’S YOUTH CONFERENCE is 
written up in a hundred page book just printed 
by the California Youth Authority. It covers Em- 
ployment for Youth, School and Youth Welfare, 
Public Recreation and Youth, Group Programs for 
Youth, The Church and Youth Welfare, Physical, 
Mental, and Mental Health, Community Environ- 
mental Planning for Youth Welfare, Community 
Coordination, Transients, Community Coordina- 
tion, Role of Law Enforcement in Youth Welfare, 
Detention and Protective Care for Children, In- 
stitutional Treatment for the Juvenile Delinquent, 
Administration of Juvenile Justice. 

. a = 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, ON SUCCESS: 
“Nothing fails like worldly success. My study of 
21 civilizations has convinced me that cultures are 
healthy only when they are creative, when they 
are responding with a fresh, creative response to 
some challenge of climate or immigration or in- 
ternal change. The civilization that solves its prob- 
lems and rests on its oars has a sad future if it does 
not respond to the next challenge with a different 
answer.” 
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American Reform Jewish 


Congregations 


RICHARD C. HERTZ 
Rabbi, Chicago Sinai Congregation 


N? MORE important problem confronts 
present day Reform Judaism than the 
building of an educational system by which 
its spiritual values can be transmitted from 
one generation to another. The first step 
in such a process must necessarily be to take 
stock of what is on hand: examine the sys- 
tem now in use with a view to improving it 
wherever possible. 

This study represents the initial step. The 
specific problem here is to ascertain as re- 
liably and systematically as possible what 
American Reform Congregations are doing 
on all levels of religious education. It notes 
the trends with particular emphasis on ad- 
vancements of the past quarter of a century. 
These findings are then evaluated in so far 
as they point to the direction in which Re- 
form Jewish education is going and to par- 
ticular areas of stress and strain. It makes 
known what is being done. By implication 
it also reveals what is not being done. It is to 
be hoped that many congregations who, at 
best, have only a minimal program of re- 
ligious education will be encouraged to im- 
plement their program when they learn what 
the trends are in the field. 

Procedure 


The method of procedure was to send out 
a carefully developed questionnaire to every 
Reform Congregation in America, all of 
which are affiliated with the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. Of the 
351 questionnaires sent out, 200 replies were 
received, each one having been filled out by 


*This is a brief summary written at the request 
of the editors of Religious Education of Rabbi 
Hertz’s doctoral dissertation submitted at North- 
western University in 1948. 


the rabbi, principal, or person in charge of 
religious education. These questionnaires 
were then analyzed, tabulated and evaluated 
and became the basis of data for this study. 

In order to obtain a maximum response to 
the survey, the Commission on Jewish Edu- 
cation was approached with a view of ob- 
taining its official endorsement. This body 
is composed of lay-representatives in the Un- 
ion of American Hebrew Congregations and 
rabbinical leaders of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. The Commission con- 
sidered this study to be of such significance 
that it approved its purpose and sent out a 
letter to member-congregations urging co- 
operation with this project. The Commis- 
sion’s endorsement partially accounts for the 
high proportion of questionnaires returned. 

Thus, this study of religious education 
among American Reform congregations is 
based upon replies to 40 crucial questions 
answered by 200 congregations of all sizes 
and types. 

Historical Background: 
Rise of Reform Jewish Education 

Early Reform Jews came to this country 
and set up a replica of the type of education 
institutions they had known in Europe. 
There, the parochial type of school had been 
customary, where attention was given to the 
common branches of learning and education- 
al instruction in Hebrew, Bible Reading and 
German translation. But parochial day- 
schools of this type were not destined to sur- 
vive long. By the time of the Civil War, 
tax-free public education had won its battle 
against privilege and reaction. Congrega- 
tions no longer felt obliged to maintain pri- 
vate institutions and pay salaries to teach 
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what the public schools were offering to 
every taxpayer's children. Furthermore, re- 
sistance to the idea of educational segrega- 
tion was unconsciously at work among the 
early Reform Jews of America. A new sys- 
tem for teaching Judaism was instituted: the 
Sabbath or Sunday School. 


Rebecca Gratz organized the first Jewish 
Sunday School in the United States on Feb- 
ruaty 4, 1838. A few months later a Sun- 
day School was organized at K. K. Beth Elo- 
him in Charleston, South Carolina. Other 
congregations followed suit and before long 
the Sunday-School idea caught on. But like 
the Protestant Sunday School after which it 
was copied, the Jewish Sunday School faced 
problems and difficulties almost immediate- 
ly: taxes, leaflets, method, teaching aids, class- 
room material, teacher training and the like. 
It soon became evident that no one congre- 
gation could assume the burden of meeting 
all of these problems. 


The Hebrew Sabbath School Union was 
accordingly organized in 1886 in Cincinnati. 
In. 1893 the Jewish Chautauqua Society was 
formed to promote adult Jewish education 
through teacher training. In 1903 the He- 
brew Sabbath School Union merged with the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
and took over many of the Sunday School 
projects of the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 
With its new department, known as the De- 
partment of Synagogues and School Exten- 
sion, it began to publish textbooks and maga- 
zines for Sunday-School use, sent out its field 
secretaries and regional rabbis throughout the 
country, organizing religious schools, stimu- 
lating sentiment, gathering resources and 
helping to raise teaching standards. In 1923 
it merged to form the Commission on Jewish 
Education and called Dr. Emanuel Gamoran 
to be its director. A joint lay and rabbini- 
cal group, it concerns itself with all phases 
of Jewish education in Reform congrega- 
tions; it makes recommendations, deals with 
curriculum problems, endorses text books, ar- 
ranges teachers’ institutes, and works in the 
broader field of youth and adult education. 
It was but natural, therefore, in contemplat- 
ing this research project that the endorse- 
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ment of the Commission on Jewish Educa- 
tion should have been sought. 
The Philosophy Undergirding Reform 
Jewish Education 


One of the paradoxes of Jewish education 
is that workers in the field are dedicating 
their lives to its services without having for- 
mulated a philosophic point of view —a clear 
cut concept of what it is. While much re- 
search and writing have been devoted to the 
method and technique of Jewish education, 
very little has been done to crystallize its 
philosophy. Because pressing problems of 
practice and administration have driven 
those in the field to give their best talents in 
research to the many unsolved pedagogical 
problems, a systematic philosophy of Jewish 
education seems to have been relegated to a 
lower priority. Here and there, gleanings 
can ke gathered to indicate that some thought, 
scattered as it may be, has been given to the 
problem. No continuous thought pattern, 
however, can be culled from these gleanings. 

Many prominent educators have wrestled 
with this problem. Among them are: Israel 
B. Rappoport, Edward Nudelman, Emanuel 
Gamoran, A. M. Dushkin, I. S. Chipkin, Leo 
L. Honor, A. N. Franzblau, J. S. Golub, Sam- 
uel Dinim and others. Most of these edu- 
cators stress national, psychological and soci- 
ological implications of the adult education 
given Jewish children above and beyond their 
public school experience. 


Because Reform asserts the fact of Jewish- 
ness to be a religious identification, Reform 
Judaism puts a special emphasis on the Jew- 
ish aspect of religious education. From a 
functional point of view, Reform Jewish 
education seeks to train Jews to participate 
intelligently in Jewish life. Its function is 
not merely to impart the Jewish cultural 
heritage — history, literature, customs, lan- 
guage, folklore, etc.— but it must also help 
the American Jewish child to adjust himself 
to life as an American Jew. He needs a sense 
of Jewish worthwhileness, attachment to 
Jewish living through joyous experiencing 
and sense of Jewish kinship. He needs pleas- 
ant associations with Jewishness and Jewish 
living. He needs an opportunity for crea- 
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tive expression along lines of Jewish content, 
a sense of Jewish responsibility, a sense of 
identification with the Jewish people both 
past and present, an opportunity for partici- 
pation in Jewish group life and for fostering 
loyalty, a democratic way of life, an under- 
standing of the position of the Jew in the 
contemporary world and a genuine devotion 
to the ideals and contents of Jewish learning. 

The “core curriculum” of basic subjects 
taught in Reform Jewish religious schools 
are Jewish history, the Hebrew language, 
Jewish literature, Jewish religious practices 
and ideas, ceremonies and holidays, Palestine, 
Jewish community civics and Jewish aesthet- 
ics. How, when and with what success these 
subjects are taught will be evaluated through 
the survey discussed later. 

Adult Jewish Education is an important 
aspect of the Jewish home vis-a-vis the Sun- 
day School. Its prime objective is to motivate 
Jewish parents to live and function more sat- 
isfactorily as Jews in the modern world. A 
number of areas of Jewish education are cov- 
ered in drawing Jewish parents closer to the 
well-springs of Jewish education: the struc- 
ture, organization and problems of Jewish 
life, problems of personal religion and mod- 
ern ethical life, enjoyment of religious par- 
ticipation and Jewish fellowship, acquiring 
Jewish knowledge and Jewish orientation. 


A “New Look” At An Old Problem 


The function of the Sunday-School is to 
provide a variety of conditions whereby the 
child attending can grow in quality and 
meaning, in moral sensitivity and spiritual 
responsiveness, in a greater awareness of God 
and His purposes, in an ever-larger sense of 
reverence for the totality of all worldly ex- 
perience, in the moral consciousness of right 
and wrong, in a lasting sense of kinship with 
the Jewish people and in wholesome integra- 
tion of personality whereby the child discov- 
ers a modus vivendi with respect to his place 
in the world. 


Under this broad definition the function 
of the Sunday School is to create the condi- 
tions whereby the educational process can en- 
rich the growth of the child in terms of Jew- 
ish experience and Jewish associations. Re- 


ligious growth, spiritual enrichment, Jewish 
identification and commitment must all be- 
come the overflowing result if the function 
of the Sunday School is to be fulfilled. In so 
many places, the emphasis on the phrase “re- 
ligious education” is on the second word 
“education” almost to the exclusion of its 
modifying adjective. Religious education 
cannot fulfill its purposes if it leaves religion 
out of its process. And by religion, we have 
reference to the place of God in the educa- 
tional process. For some reason we in Lib- 
eral Judaism have become so liberal that we 
shy away from the word “God.” Perhaps this 
is an aversion to the bigotry and ignorance of 
other religions who search for God in the 
hereafter to escape the sordidness of this 
world or perhaps we are too zealous for the 
right of every man to formulate the credo 
of his own beliefs. Whatever the reason is, 
it seems time to return to God in a modern 
program of religious education. 

The first ideal, therefore, that we must try 
to teach Jewish children is 4 concept of God. 
To develop within the individual child an 
understanding and appreciation of and a gen- 
eral satisfaction in God as the Supreme Being, 
the Creator of the universe, the Sustainer of 
life is certainly the primary purpose of re- 
ligious education. But it must be a God con- 
cept in specific terms presented on the level 
of the child, growing out of his own expe- 
riences with the mysteries of the universe. 
Reform Jewish educators are not unaware of 
the need of teaching God to young children 
but how to teach such an unponderable sub- 
ject to small children has been baffling. Yet 
the need remains to undergird the structure 
of the religious school with a strong concept 
of God integrated into the educative process. 

The second major problem of the Jewish 
child’s religious education is to develop with- 
in him a happy acceptance of his Jewishness 
as part of a harmoniously integrated Jewish 
personality. Such acceptance involves pleas- 
ant experiences with his being Jewish and 
pleasurable identification with Jewish living. 
Part of a child’s happy acceptance with his 
being Jewish involves a sense of worthiness 
of being a Jew. Call it Jewish self-respect or 
self-esteem or self-acceptance, it remains a 
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psychological need of the Jewish child. The 
religious school must give that sense of self- 
respect. 

A child exposed to the realities of life to- 
day needs a sense of belonging, a sense of 
status that comes only from active and crea- 
tive participation. Developing a sense of fel- 
lowship or kinship with the Jewish people 
flows logically and easily from it. Achieving 
a sense of Jewish kinship is an important 
function of Jewish education. This must be- 
come a satisfying social experience. 

If we label the first goal “finding a satis- 
fying God concept,” we might label the sec- 
ond goal “achieving an Israel concept” —a 
happy identification of the individual child 
with the people of Israel. 

The third major problem of Jewish re- 
ligious education refers to gaining a signifi- 
cant world concept. We Jews live in midst 
of a non-Jewish environment. We need to 
be intelligent about the relationship of Jews, 
Judaism and the Jewish people, vis-a-vis, the 
world at large. We must have a “modus 
vivendi” with respect to non-Jewish life. 

We need have no allusions about the time 
we live in. When the future seems freighted 
with fears and tensions, when men are reach- 
ing out with great hunger, as we do after 
every great social revolution, for a new sense 
of certainty, there is a famine in the land — 
not only a famine of bread and a thirst for 
water, but a famine of faith in God. 

Never before have Jewish children needed 
so greatly that faith in God. 

Never before have Jewish children needed 
a sense of security, of belonging that comes 
from a happy identification with the people 
of Israel. 

Never before have children needed to 
know how to live in a world that isn’t always 


as friendly or as Christian as it professes to be. 


The Survey 


Whether the needs of the hour are too 
great for the Jewish Sunday School to meet 
remains to be seen. This much is sure: these 
three needs are the irreducible minimum 
which Jewish children require today. The 
question remains, can the Sunday School 
meet the needs? 
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One survey was made once before in an 
effort to secure data and thereby to have the 
facts with which to answer this question. In 
March, 1924, Dr. Emanuel Gamoran, chen 
the newly appointed director of the Com- 
mission on Jewish Education, prepared an 
elaborate questionnaire covering various 
phases of school work which he sent to ap- 
proximately 400 schools throughout the 
country. One hundred and ninety question- 
naires were returned, of which 125 were 
from Reform Jewish Religious Schools af- 
filiated with the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. The balance was from con- 
servative and semi-orthodox schools. On the 
basis of this data, Dr. Gamoran published his 
study entitled A Survey of 125 Religious 
Schools. 

Many changes have taken place both in 
secular and in religious education during the 
past 25 years. Partly to indicate progress and 
partly to point up the great unfinished task, 
another questionnaire was developed in con- 
nection with this dissertation, covering many 
of the same phases examined by Dr. Gamo- 
ran. This questionnaire was sent only to the 
351 religious schools affiliated with the Un- 
ion of American Hebrew Congregations. For 
purposes of calculation, the 200 replies were 
arbitrarily classified into four categories: very 
small schools (enrollment 1-50), small schools 
(enrollment 51-100), medium schools (en- 
rollment 101-300), and large schools (enroll- 
ment 301 and over). Of the 200 replies 60 
were from very small schools, 43 were from 
small schools, 45 from medium schools and 
31 from large schools. Eighteen congrega- 
tions in small isolated communities indicated 
that they have no religious school at all. Three 
replies arrived too late to be included in the 
computations. 

Evaluating the Survey 
A. Physical Facilities 

On the basis of this survey, it is quite clear 
that physical facilities presently being used 
for educational purposes are inadequate. 
Many congregations are engaged in wide- 
spread building plans. 

B. Hours of Instruction 

A trend is discernible in lengthening the 

average time of instruction. Gamoran’s study 
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found that 1.9 hours a week was the average 
time of instruction. In this study 1.9 instruc- 
tion hours are the minimum amount re- 
ported. In small, medium and large schools 
the time has been extended from 2.47 hours 
per week. 
C. Confirmation 

The overwhelming majority of schools re- 
quire the children in the Confirmation class 
to attend an extra class session each week. 
The trend is in the direction of advancing the 
age of confirmation from 13 to 15 or 16 years 
of age. 

D. Post-Confirmation 

A post-confirmation program for young 
people — classes, youth groups, youth pro- 
grams — has been developed in ever enlarg- 
ing dimensions. 

E. Attendance 

Statistics gathered in this study indicate 
that there are more girls than boys attending 
Jewish religious schools. A disturbing trend 
particularly noticeable in metropolitan cen- 
ters, is the frequency in which pupils drop 
out of the medium and large schools. 


F. Curriculum 

The most obvious trend noted in the en- 
tire survey is the chaotic condition of the 
curriculum in Reform Jewish education. 
Standardization and uniformity are minimal 
when they should be maximal. Different 
subjects are taught with varying frequency, 
with an endless number of textbooks and 
teaching materials being used. Until this 
study, no successful effort was ever made to 
determine precisely what textbooks were 
used in the various grades or to determine 
the popularity of these textbooks as reflected 
in the frequency with which they are used. 
An elaborate table was developed in this dis- 
sertation to analyze the frequency distribu- 
tion of subjects taught in Reform Jewish 
schools. These results were placed side by 
side with Gamoran’s study of 1924. It is the 
most comprehensive analysis of curriculum 
ever made thus far. Similarly a table was 
drawn up listing the better known textbooks 
and showing how often they are used and in 
which grades. 
In a considerable number of schools, the 
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curricula are heavily weighted on the side of 
Jewish history. An increasing number of 
schools are teaching Hebrew. An analysis is 
made in this study of the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of teaching Hebrew in Re- 
form Jewish religious schools, percentage of 
students taking Hebrew, percentage of 
schools offering Hebrew as a required or op- 
tional subject, average number of hours per 
week devoted to Hebrew and textbooks used, 
including their percentage of usage. 


G. Worship 
A larger number of schools than previous 
are holding special children services not only 
on the Sabbath but on holidays, festivals and 
sundry occasions throughout the year. 


H. Adult Education 

The trend in Reform Jewish education is 
definitely to intensify the emphasis on teach- 
ing the adult. Classes and study groups have 
been organized among Sisterhoods, Brother- 
hoods, Parent Teacher Associations, Youth 
groups and other affiliates of the congrega- 
tion for the purpose of teaching Judaism. An 
elaborate series of tables were developed in 
this study, indicating how frequently and 
what types of congregations and what types 
of subjects taught, average attendance, fre- 
quency of meeting, rabbinical leaders, etc. 
These tables are the most extensive analysis 
of the Adult education movement in Reform 
Judaism ever developed. 


I. Teachers 

The tendency among Reform Jewish Re- 
ligious Schools is to pay teachers for their 
services in the school. Reform Jewish Re- 
ligious Schools have gone past the stage of 
relying upon volunteers for teaching posi- 
tions. Statistics gathered in this study indi- 
cate that teachers are better prepared than 
they used to be, particularly in the area of 
their general education. But a serious prob- 
lem confronts schools of all sizes in procur- 
ing teachers with an adequate Jewish back- 
ground. This study examined current efforts 
being made to obtain adequately trained 
teachers. But the situation is grave: the basic 
success or failure of the Reform religious 
school rests upon the quality of teachers at- 
tracted. 
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J. Finances 

Gamoran’s study of 1924 indicated that 
only 8.9% of the congregation’s annual bud- 
get was customarily spent on religious 
schools. Religious school budgets submitted 
to this student for analysis indicated that con- 
gregations usually budget less than 10% for 
their religious school but actually spent twice 
and in some cases as much as four times that 
amount on religious education. By failing to 
pro-rate the proportionate share of rabbi’s 
salary, secretary, janitor, telephone, supplies, 
etc., the usual type of budgeting is mislead- 
ing. Statistics gathered in this study giving 
cost analysis of religious education in congre- 
gations of all sizes show a new pattern: in- 
stead of spending less than 10%, Reform 
Jewish congregations are spending some- 
where between 20 and 40% of their total 
budget on Jewish education. 

Recommendations 

On the basis of this survey, the following 
recommendations are made as a conclusion: 

1. The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations should set up a consultative de- 
partment on school building and construc- 
tion. 

2. A new effort should be made to stand- 
ardize the curriculum of Reform Jewish re- 
ligious schools. 

3. The name “Sunday School” should be 
dropped as a misnomer and the term “Reli- 
gious School” be adopted and popularized in 
its stead. 

4. Since less boys than girls attend re- 
ligious School, the Commission on Jewish 
Education should institute a national pro- 
gram to attract boys of all ages in the same 
proportion as girls. 

5. The Commission on Jewish Education 
should study causes and then initiate a na- 
tional program for reducing the percentage 
of eliminations and withdrawals of children 
from Religious School. 
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6. The time for teaching Hebrew should 
be extended to instruction on week-day aft- 
ernoons. 

7. Hebrew should be made optional in 
the curriculum rather than compulsory. How- 
ever, all children should be instructed in 
“functional Hebrew”—basic prayers, phrases, 
holiday nomenclature, etc. 

8. A Prayer Book for Children’s Services 
should be published. 

9. A series of study courses for use in 
adult classes should be developed, together 
with appropriate textbooks and collateral 
readings. 

10. A national program promoting a 
home-library shelf of Jewish literature for 
every home identified with a Reform Jewish 
congregation should be instituted. 

11. The Parent-Teacher-Association 
movement which public schools have used 
so effectively should be instituted and devel- 
oped in connection with every Reform Jew- 
ish religious school. 

12. The Hebrew Union College should 
set up extension colleges for teacher training, 
on the model recently inaugurated by Dean 
A. Franzblau in New York City, in other 
metropolitan centers of Jewish life. While 
this is being done, congregations should in- 
stitute normal classes in conjunction with 
neighboring universities and colleges where- 
by prospective teachers can take courses in 
general education at the university, courses in 
Judaism at the Temple, and do “practice- 
teaching” under proper supervision in the 
Religious School. 


This study ends on a note of hope that with 
congregations taking their religious schools 
more seriously than ever before, there is rea- 
son to be encouraged that the survival of 
American Judaism may yet be salvaged and 
the unfinished task ahead yet be realized 
despite the uncertain tomorrow. 





THE SOCIOMETRIC INSTITUTE, located in 
New York City, has opened a new division called 
the Educational and Research Center in Marriage 
and Family Relations. Courses for engaged and 
married couples, social workers, nurses, teachers, 
counsellors, and others working at the total family 
problem. 


CLEARING HOUSE ON SOCIAL SCIENCES 
to serve American Colleges and universities has 
been established in the United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. 








The “Voluntary’ School In England 


SIR ROBERT MARTIN 


Chairman of the Leicester (England) County Council 


é OF THE most interesting features 
of the history of the English people 
is the fact that many types of social reform 
owe their beginnings not to the State but 
to the action of private citizens, who have 
become impressed by the need for such re- 
form in one direction or another, and have 
set themselves to try to bring it about. Some 
250 years ago, in the year 1698, a group of 
five men met in London to start a Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge. They 
had several aims, among them one which 
more particularly concerns us at the moment, 
namely the establishment of schools in which 
the children of the weekly wage-earners 
might receive instruction. 

This education was of a very simple kind 
and included little more than reading, writ- 
ing and simple arithmetic, together with in- 
struction in the Church Catechism. 

During the next fifty years the Society was 
instrumental in getting established about 
1600 schools in the towns and villages of 
England. 

Although not more than a fraction of Bri- 
tain was thus covered, the bringing into be- 
ing of this large number of schools was no 
mean feat for a body of private individuals 
without any help from the State. 

About 120 years after the foundation of 
the Christian Knowledge Society two others 
were founded, to carry on the same work. 
The British and Foreign Schools Society was 
composed of members of the Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Congregational Churches: the reli- 
gious instruction given in them was unde- 
nominational in character. The National 
Society consisted of members of the Anglican 
Church and in the schools which it founded 
in the faith and beliefs of the Church of 
England were taught, largely through the 
Church Catechism. 

Both bodies were, of course, Protestant in 


character, and their schools were built almost 
entirely out of money subscribed by private 
persons, with some help from the Societies. 

During the next 60 years a large number 
of such schools were established, until in 
1870 they numbered over 12,000; about 
9,500 of these were Church of England, 
about 2,000 belonged to the other Protestant 
Churches, and some 600 to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In all of them the children had instruction 
in the Christian faith, in addition to such 
secular subjects as reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

It was not until the year 1870 that the 
State first concerned itself on a large scale 
with education. 

In that year an Act of Parliament was 
passed under which, in any parish where 
there was not already enough school accom- 
modation for the children, a school was to 
be built out of public funds, and carried on 
with money provided in part by the central 
Government and in part by local taxation, 
paid by the inhabitants. 

The Act laid down that since these local 
taxes were paid by all citizens, irrespective 
of their religious beliefs, the religious teach- 
ing given.in the new kind of school must 
not favor any particular religious body rather 
than another. It was taken as natural that 
religion would be taught in the new schools, 
as it had always been in the older ones. Al- 
though this usually happened, there were 
exceptions. 

For the next 30 years, until the beginning 
of the 20th century, the two kinds of school 
were carried on together; by the second 
year of the century the number of Voluntary 
Schools had increased to over 14,000 and of 
the new kind, known as Board Schools, nearly 
6,000 had been built. The Board Schools 
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were, on the average, much larger than the 
Voluntary Schools, being built mainly in the 
towns, hence it followed that the total num- 
ber of children in the Board Schools was con- 
siderably the larger. 


The Managers of both kinds of school re- 
ceived grants of money each year from the 
central Government, to help them to pay 
the salaries of their teachers and the cost of 
repair and upkeep of their buildings: the 
Voluntary Schools, however, received noth- 
ing from local taxation, and had to rely on 
the annual gifts of their supporters: these 
were often insufficient to enable them to 
carry on their schools as efficiently as they 
would desire. 


In 1902 a further Act of Parliament was 
passed, with the aim of improving the gen- 
eral level of education and of giving the 
religious bodies a better opportunity of con- 
tinuing to take their share in the work. This 
Act accordingly gave all schools the same 
amount of money each year for each child, 
for such expenses as the teachers’ salaries, 
books, heating and light, leaving upon the 
Voluntary Schools the cost of repairing and 
improving their buildings. In consideration 
of this, they were allowed to continue to give 
their own distinctive religious instruction. 
At the same time the Board Schools were 
transferred to the Councils of the Cities and 
Counties, and became known as Council 
Schools. 


We now step forward another forty years, 
to the year 1944. During this period the 
continued increase in the costs of building 
work had led to the Managers of many of 
the Voluntary Schools being unable to find 
the money needed to keep them up, with 
the result that their schools were taken over 
by the Councils. The time was in other 


ways ripe for a change in the whole system, 
and the moment was very suitable for action. 
It was in the middle of the World War. 
England had a Government composed of 
men of all parties; no one desired to see po- 
litical controversy break out. It was clearly 
the time for some agreed plan. 

The Education Act of 1944 recognized the 
value of the work done during the preceding 
100 years by the Voluntary Schools, and 
among many striking provisions for the im- 
provement of the nation’s educational sys- 
tem there were two dealing with the religious 
question, which are specifically remarkable. 
The Act definitely lays down that religious 
instruction shall be given in all schools ex- 
cept to any children whose parents may not 
wish for it; and that in all schools the day 
shall begin with a religious service. 

The Act also gives a large measure of 
help to the governing bodies of the Volun- 
tary Schools towards the cost of repair and 
improvement of their buildings. If in spite 
of this help they are unable to carry out the 
work, their school will become the responsi- 
bility of the State system. But even them 
they are granted the opportunity of giving 
religious instruction according to the tenets 
of their own Church to the children of par- 
ents who desire it, on two days a week. 

All other religious instruction in such 
schools, and in all the former Council Schools, 
will be given according to a Syllabus of 
teaching agreed between the representatives 
of the Local Education Authority, the Teach- 
ers and the Churches. Agreement must be 
unanimous. If this cannot be achieved, the 
Minister of Education has to intervene. This 
typically English arrangement is designed to 
insure that all sections of religious opinion 
in the area may feel satisfied that their con- 
victions have been taken into account. 





10,000,000 INDIVIDUALS OUTSIDE OF 
HOSPITALS are in need of psychiatrist treatment, 
in addition to the 1,435,778 who occupy hospital 
beds. Within hospitals the ration of doctors to 
patients is one to two or three hundred — outside 


of hospitals there are even fewer doctors. (Journal 
of Physical Education. ) 


; LIFE SPAN OF 67 YEARS, A NEW HIGH, 
is reported by the National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics, on basis of studies of 1946 death rates. Life 
expectancy at birth for white females is now 703 
— first time that any group (by sex or color) has 
reached the Biblical “three score and ten.” For 
white males it is 65.1; non-white females, 61; non- 
white males, 57.5 years. 















ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


Significant Evidence 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant sig- 
nificant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods and 
materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take advantage 


of every new finding in scientific research, 


All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by per- 
mission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from the original journal. All of the 
abstracts given below are from Volumes 22 and 23, 1948. 


This paper reports one very significant 
fact in the problem of race relations. The 
italics are mine, not from the original ab- 
stract. The significance of this fact may be 
viewed differently in what it is, but none will 
doubt that its significance for the whole prob- 
lem is large indeed. 

4367. BoGarDuUs, Emory S. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles.) CHANGES IN RACIAL 
DISTANCES. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1947, 
1(4), 55-62. — Responses of a roughly stratified 
sample of American adults to the Bogardus racial 
distance scale are compared with those made in 
1926, twenty years earlier, by a similar sample. 
The social distances have changed little and are 
inversely proportional to the representation in the 
sample of the group concerned. Changes in posi- 
tion of specific races and nationalities in 
fourth of the group are discussed. —N. L. Gage. 

There are so many implications of the 
problem of grade placement that an analytic 
study of this kind of essential background for 
anyone who pretends to think intelligently 
about it. People who set forth glib clichés on 
such questions as this ought to come to realize 
how basically difficult it really is. 

4588. BELLACK, ARNO A. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) SEQUENCE AND GRADE PLACEMENT. 
J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 610-623. — In attempting 
to solve problems in sequence and grade placement 
the curriculum worker can turn for guidance first, 
to educational philosophy in which the principles 
of continuity and inter-action are most important; 
second, to the psychology of learning of which the 
most important aspects are learning as goal-seek- 
ing behavior and learning as proceeding in 
“wholes” rather than in an additive process; third, 
to studies of child growth and development which 
are essential for an understanding of readiness and 
the timing of experience; and fourth, sociology 
since society sets the demands which the pupil 
must be prepared to meet. — M. Murphy. 

It is quite common to moralize on the 
evils or blessings of “movie going,” “comics,” 
and the like. It is far less common to set up 
research studies to measure the validity of the 
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moralization. The possible significance of 
this study will be obvious. 

4610. HEISLER, FLORENCE. (Eastern Wash- 
ington Coll. Educ., Cheney.) A COMPARISON OF 
THE MOVIE AND NON-MOVIE GOERS OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 541- 
546.— Movie goers and non-movie goers among 
public school children in grades 2 to 8 were com- 
pared with respect to CA, MA, school achieve- 
ment, personality and socio-economic level of par- 
ents. The differences found between the two 
groups were not uniform in direction and not sta- 
tistically significant. — _M. Murphy. 

It is obvious that people who select any 
single field of work do so because of some 
common, selective factors. Uusually, how- 
ever, deciding what these factors are is a mat- 
ter of opinion and not a subject of careful 


research such as this one. 

4611. Kmper, J. A. Morris. (2007 Wil- 
shire Blud., Los Angeles 5, Calif.) INTERESTS 
AND PERSONALITY TRAITS OF BIBLE INSTITUTE 
STUDENTS. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 26, 225-233. 
— Three tests, the California Test of Personality, 
the Minnesota Personality Scale, and the Kuder 
Preference Record were administered to the stu- 
dents at a Bible Institute. Results indicate that 
the students have high social standards, a high 
sense of personal worth, and a high number of 
nervous symptoms. The prevailing interest was 
in social service. Low scores were obtained on 
community relations, computation and clerical in- 
terest. — G. A. Kimble. 

Much has been said and published about 
the Kinsey Report. This is one such volume. 
When studies of the magnitude of the Kinsey 
Report become the subject of so much public 
discussion, it is important that leaders in re- 
ligious education have as much expert evalu- 
ation of it as they can. This book in part 
serves that purpose. § 

4810. GEDDES, DONALD PORTER, &« CURIE, 
ENID. (EDS.) ABOUT THE KINSEY REPORT. 
New York: New American Library, 1948. 166 p. 
25c — This volume includes 12 articles by experts 
in various fields who interpret the findings of the 






































Kinsey Report (22: 1530) in terms of their 
speciality. Geddes in the introductory chapter 
summarizes the findings, and introduces the reader 
to the comments of his contributors. In a — 
chapter, “The end of ‘hush and pretend’” Dr. 
Robert L. Dickinson points out the importance of 
te Ratings of Se Say Sees & eae 
with the need for specific information. The re- 
maining contributions to this volume are abstracted 
in this issue. (Entries 4806, 4807, 4808, 
4902, 4917, 4918, 4919, 4920, 5133. )— C.M 
Louttit. 


Psychology is at the present time at one of 
those exciting periods when great new ad- 
vances are in the making. There are many 
points of view concerning the nature of per- 
sonality and therefore of the nature of traits. 
Religious educators ought to keep abreast of 
this new development. This article written 
by a very able psychologist is related to basic 
methodology. 


4816. ANASTASI, ANNE. (Fordham U., New 
York) THE NATURE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ‘TRAITS.’ 
Psychol. Rev., 1948, 55, 127-138.— An attempt is 
made to demonstrate that the diversity of trait con- 
cepts and the apparent factual inconsistencies in 
trait research are largely due to a predominantly 
facto-descriptive approach. The greater consistency 
and ease of identification of traits in the intel- 
lectual aspects of behavior as compared with the 
emotional aspects illustrate the greater cultural 
standardization of activities in the former. Com- 
parison of factor patterns among subjects differing 
in age, education, occupation, sex, cultural group- 
ing, and species will contribute toward an under- 
standing of the conditions under which traits 
develop. This presents a fruitful field for future 
research. The experimental manipulation of be- 
havior organization through the interpolation of 
relevant controlled activities is a more direct ap- 
proach. All this illustrates the need for more ac- 
tive search for the “underlying behavior principles 
which unify the superficial divergencies of the 
descriptive approach.” 48 references—M. A. 
Tinker. 


Can the 1.Q. be changed? This question 
has been discussed with dogmatism by lots of 
people not sufficiently informed to do so. 
Such objective evidence as that set forth by 
Hill should be added to a great deal more 
before one can have an intelligent opinion 
as to whether and to what extent the LQ. 
can be changed by environment. 

4835. HILL, ARTHUR. DOES SPECIAL EDU- 
CATION RESULT IN IMPROVED INTELLIGENCE 
FOR THE SLOW LEARNER. J. except. Child., 1948, 
14, 207-213; 224——The Des Moines Dept. of 
Pupil Adjustment conducted a study of 107 special 
class children to determine whether special educa- 
tion can improve the intelligence of the slow 
learner. The results offer little support to Dr. 


Schmidt’s thesis (see 22: 787) indicating I.Q. 
It was found that (1) in retesting 


improvement. 
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children one may find occasional fenton: ‘; 
changes; (2) some changes may be functions of 
uncontrolled social ental factors; (3) a 
need for additional investigation of the saledtes 
difficulty of items at the aa age levels of 
the Binet scale-— G. I. Cor 


The “no frustration” saad of child guid- 
ance, growing out of neo-Freudianism is 
gaining wide among clinical 
chologists. The editor of this column dads 
himself not only highly skeptical, but of the 
strong opinion that it will lead to disaster. 
Nevertheless, religious educators ought to 
keep themselves informed of its theories and 
findings and judge its merits for themselves. 


4839. ATKIN, I. FRUSTRATION OF THE 
UNIQUE INDIVIDUALITY. J. clin, Psychopath, 
1947, 8, 831-839.— Individuals in our society 
must have the opportunity for the free 
ment of their creative capacities. Such free de- 
velopment promotes an inner sense of freedom 
and prevents much of the destructive and aggres- 
sive hostility which is the result of thwarted ‘Tring. 
Our society could diminish undesirable reactions 
if our social organization would diminish the 
frustration of the unique personality—-G. A. 
Muench. 


Here is another volume summarizing the 
contributions of the late Kurt Lewin. His 
extension of the Gestalt theory into what has 
come to be called Group Dynamics is a highly 
important development i in psychology. Such 
statements as “restructuring one’s field” will 
soon be in common use among all educators. 
Religious educators need to be informed. It 
is not any easy set of concepts to learn because 
of its unique vocabulary, but none the less im- 
portant to learn. 

4891. LEWIN, KURT. RESOLVING SOCIAL CON- 
FLICTS; SELECTED PAPERS ON GROUP DYNAMICS. 
New York: Harper, 1948. xviii, 230 P. $3.50. 
— Under the editorship of Mrs. Mrs. Lewin, 13 selected 
papers are here reprinted arranged under 3 major 
categories: problems of changing culture; conflicts 
in face to face groups; intergroup conflicts and 
group belongingness. The editor points out that the 
topic of the volume may be considered concerned 
with problems of the application of psychology in 
society. Gordon W. Allport evaluates these works 
of Lewin in a foreword. Among the Papers in- 
cluded 10 have previously listed 3402, 
10: 4575, 14: 3083, 3652, 16: 4107, 17: a 
18: 2179, 3514, 20: 1588, 21: 1946). _— 
Louttit. 


This is another study to be added to the 
scientific data concerning race relations. 
With all of the emotional biases in this field, 
relgious educators need to keep themselves 
open-minded for all new facts gained ob- 
jectively. 
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4911. ZELIGS, ROSE. (Avondale Public Sch., 
Cincinnati 29, O.) CHILDREN’S INTERGROUP AT- 
TITUDES. J. genet. Psychol., 1948, 72, 101-110.— 
The Zeligs’ Intergroup Attitudes Test was admir- 
istered to 692, 12-year-old children in a public 
school over a period of years. Changes in atti- 
tudes toward 39 races and nationalities are pre- 
sented for years 1931 through 1946, with pioto- 
cols from a limited number of follow-up 
interviews. It is concluded that children now “ex- 
press greater sympathy and interest in all races 
and nationalities." — R. B. Ammons. 


The “soapbox operas” have attained a de- 
gree of popularity which puzzles many peo- 
ple. This is an objective attempt to analyze 
this popularity among one group of listen- 
ers. Warner and Henry would be the first 
to state that many more such studies need to 
be made before one can draw such far-reach- 
ing conclusions confidently. 


4937. WARNER, W. LLOYD, « HENRY, WIL- 
LIAM E. (U. Chicago, Ill.) THE RADIO DAY TIME 
SERIAL: A SYMBOLIC ANALYSIS. Genet Psychol. 
Monogr., 1948, 37, 3-71.—-The radio program 
Big Sister was chosen for experimental purposes to 
determine the effects of this and similar daytime 
serials on the behavior of women listeners. Both 
directed and non-directed interviews, and various 
projective techniques, including the T.A.T. in 
modified form, were administered to 62 house- 
wives who listened regularly to daytime radio 
serials. The following are some of the numerous 
conclusions drawn by the investigators: women 
listeners readily identify themselves with various 
characters in Big Sister, the basic theme of this 
program expresses the “‘spartan restrictive virtues 
of American middle-class morality,” the program 
dramatizes the significance of the wife’s impor- 
tance in family affairs, the role of the housewife 
is made attractive in comparison with that of the 
career woman. “Essentially the Big Sister drama 
is a contemporary minor morality play which ex- 
presses, as did the morality plays of ancient times, 
the feelings and beliefs of its audience by use of 
idealized symbols of good and evil and of things 
feared and hoped for (the characters and their 
actions).” 27-item bibliography.— G. G. Thomp- 
son. 


Like most books on pastoral psychology, 
this one takes its base on the “sick soul.” This 
writer believes it unfortunate that so great 
emphasis is put on the neurosis when train- 
ing young men for the ministry. We need 
some training in achieving the highest po- 
tential among the healthiest minds in our 
groups. This book does lean more in that 
direction than most. 


4949. MCKENZIE, JOHN G. (Paton Coll., 
Nottingham, Eng.) NERVOUS DISORDERS AND 
CHARACTER; A STUDY IN PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. 126 p. $1.50.— This is a series 


of lectures delivered at Manchester College, Ox- 
ford. Chap. I is concerned with the definition of 
a neurosis: a neurosis is a character disorder caused 
by an inability to handle frustrations; such condi- 
tions may be prevented or cured by the develop- 
ment of a religious character. Chap. II differen- 
tiates pastoral psychology from psychotherapy. 
Pastoral psychology is primarily concerned with 
the integration of the self; it begins where psy- 
chotherapy ends since it helps the individual to 
formulate a philosophy of life and to make moral 
decisions after he is aware of his conflicts. Chap. 
III discusses some of the common defense mecha- 
nisms. The infantile conscience is differentiated 
from the adult conscience. Chap. IV is concerned 
with the nature, origin and resolution of conflicts. 
Religion alone can give the moral security most 
neurotics need.— L. B. Heathers. 


This volume is a part of the great amount 
of literature devoted to projective techniques. 
The TAT is rapidly gaining as great popu- 
larity for this purpose as the Rorschach. This 
writer prefers it both because of its nature 
and because of his greater confidence in the 
scientific thoroughness of most of those work- 
ing with it. It also seems to be applicable to 
much younger children. Religious educators. 
ought to know what it is, but not use it with- 
out extensive training. 


4959. STEIN, Morris I. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST; AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY MANUAL FOR ITS CLINICAL USE WITH 
ADULT MALES Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley, 1948. viii, 91 p. $2.50—A clinical 
method of analyzing TAT stories is presented. The 
author first takes up the pictures and the common 
or usual plots they evoke. Sections on the tech- 
niques of analysis and interpretation follow a dis- 
cussion of administration. The object of analysis 
is diagnosis of personality which means the deter- 
mination of “the crucial factors of the personality 
and how they are interrelated in the total person- 
ality picture.” The Murray system of needpress 
analysis is emphasized and elaborated in the 
method of analysis. Examples of interpretations 
are sprinkled throughout the book and the author 
includes a detailed analysis and interpretation of a 
complete TAT protocol.— J. B. Rotter. 


This is another introductory textbook in 


Freudian psychiatry. The writer is stili high- 
ly skeptical of this approach. Admitted q 
however, it has greater usefulness for the neu- 
rotics than for normal personalities. 


5007. MENNINGER, WILLIAM C., « LEAF, 
MUNRO. YOU AND PSYCHIATRY. New York: 
Scribner, 1948. xi, 175 P. $2.50.— The psy- 
chiatrist and the writer combine forces in 9 chap- 
ters to present for the layman a “simple explana- 
tion of analytic psychiatry and its application to 
everyday life” by discussing in non-technical fash- 
ion Freudian concepts. Suggestions are given to 
adults whereby mental health can be attained and 
maintained.— L, A. Pennington. 
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JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON, Separate Church and 
State Now. Richard R. Smith. 220 pp. $2.50. 
Two recent and apparently inconsistent decisions 

of the Supreme Court in the New Jersey Bus Case 
(1947) and the McCallom Case (1948) have 
raised anew the issue of the separation of church 
and state. Dr. Dawson’s book is a vigorous plea 
for the immediate and definitive reaffirmation of 
the historic American principle in view of the en- 
croachments of the Roman Catholic Church on the 
principle. 

With ample documentation from Catholic au- 
thorities, the author points out that in radical con- 
trast to American democratic theory and practice 
the Roman Church holds not only to the union of 
church and state, but to the supreme authority of 
the church over the state. Its acceptance of religious 
liberty and church-state separation in America is 
a concession to the exigencies of a social and politi- 
cal system in which Catholics are a minority group, 
whereas this position would be reversed if and 
when Catholics became a majority. Because Ro- 
man Catholicism does not recognize the validity 
of any other religion, it is of necessity intolerant 
of non-Catholic religious groups. 

The author cites as evidence of the encroachment 
of the Roman Church, no longer a small religious 
minority as in Colonial days but a powerful and 
aggressive sect, the appointment of Myron C. Tay- 
lor as the President's envoy to the Vatican, the 
pressure of the Roman Church for the use of public 
funds for subsidies, the transportation of Catholic 
children to parochial schools, the furnishing of 
free lunches and textbooks in parochial schools, 
and the seizure of control of the public schools in 
the College Hill suburb of Cincinnati. 

In making the case against the Catholics, per- 
haps the author does not make enough of the fact 
that Protestants also have encroached on the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state by of- 
fering religious instruction on released time in 
public school buildings and within the framework 
of the public school system, now rendered illegal 
by the Supreme Court decision in the McCallom 
Case. Most Americans who are concerned with 
the preservation of a free church in a free society 
will regard this decision as a sound one both from 
a Constitutional and social point of view as defi- 
nitely retarding, if not putting a stop to, the in- 
creasing threat to the democratic principle of the 
separation of church and state. They will also 
hope that the Supreme Court will bring its 5-4 
decision in the New Jersey Bus Case into consis- 
tency with its all-but-unanimous decision in the 
McCallom Case.— William Clayton Bower, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, ~ Canty of Chicago. 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET, How to Think About 
—— Harper and Brothers, 1948, 205p. 


Good writing, intriguing turn of phrase and 
idea, apt literary allusions and happy examples 
characterize this book. It is also pervaded by true 
religious insight. Ministers will find many stimu- 


ing suggestions for fresh interpretations and 
hel; sermons and teachers will get help in aid- 
ing students to face reality. 

Part I deals with the self in a changing world; 
Ton ik, Achiotiog 6 peeal DSU 
art Ill, ieving a personal philosophy. Per- 
haps the key and climax is XII, The self that love 


There is a fine analysis (with helpful insights 
that give strength and hope) of the present confu- 
sion within ourselves and the woxld; a laying bare 
of our subterfuges but with a healing touch; the 
lure of the beauty of a wholesome life and a sane 
philosophy; and the incentive to a religion not 
merely of consolation which the universe 
to do everything but of salvation“ not merely of 
ourselves but through ourselves and through our 
linkeages with life.” (p. 201). 

There is a refreshing absence of dogmatism, of 
cant, of preaching and of shop talk. Youth should 
be greatly helped and inspired by the book and 
mature people enlightened and 4 
Philosophy (and religion) are seen to be not ab- 
stract and in the clouds but vital. Philosophy 
(and religion) is defined, after the manner of 
Hillel, as “the mental, emotional, and social art of 
fitting a smaller into the larger. All the rest is 
commentary.” (p. 199).—A. J. W. Myers To- 
ronto, Ontario. 
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The first history of 20th century 
Cooperative Religious Education 


PROTESTANTISM FACES 
ITS EDUCATIONAL TASK 
TOGETHER 


By William C. Bower and 
Percy R. Hayward 


The important story of how 40 de- 
nominations have cooperated in re- 
ligious education since 1922 through 
the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education. 

Well illustrated with pictures and 
“profiles” of fourteen top leaders. 
Thoroughly indexed. 

Indispensable to all religious lead- 
ers and teachers. Get copies for your 
church, college, seminary, and per- 
sonal libraries. 

PRICE, $3.25 ORDER TODAY 

International Council of Religious 
; Education 
Dept. G, 203 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
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JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. The Bible, The Book of 
God and of Man. Ventnor Publishers, Inc., Vent- 
nor, N, J., 1948. 108 pages. $2.75. 

The author, one of the outstanding biblical schol- 
ars in this country, writes simply and appreciatively 
about the Bible. This is a good book to put into 
the hands of laymen who have some general 
acquaintance with the Bible, or it might serve as 
a text for church school teachers’ training classes. 
If there is any criticism to be made of the book, it 
is that it is too brief. Within little more than one 
hundred pages the following subjects are sketched: 
a survey of the contents of the Bible, the revelation 
of God in history, the Bible as a book of humanity, 
men and women of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha, men and women of the New Testa- 
ment, the ego of the Psalms, and the revelation of 
God in nature. The viewpoint is that of the mod- 
ern historian and liberal theologian, although the 
author is here concerned more with biblical nar- 
ration and biography than with biblical theology, 
and does not deal directly wth problems of his- 
torical criticism.— Herbert G. May, Professor of 
Old Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. 
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HAZEL T. WILSON (Comp.) Women at Prayer, 

Pilgrim Press, 1948. 96pp. $1.25. 

The unique features of this book are the sim- 
plicity of it, the unusual arrangement of it and the 
timelessness of it. Many of us are tired of the 
often trite and, in any event, dated commentaries 
which form the bulk of the material in many de- 
votional books and pamphlets. Moreover, the 
commentary is quite likely to be an interruption 
to our own thought or in conflict of it. I find 
myself looking to see who it is that is saying this. 

In this book, Mrs. Wilson has very wisely in- 
cluded only the Prayers, without comment, and 
usually the Prayers themselves are by the great ones 
of all time or from books that have already come 
into classical usage. One turns the pages and finds: 
John Baillie of Scotland, Christina Rossetti, the 
Book of Common Prayer, Samuel Johnson, St. 
Chrysostom, Walter Rauschenbusch, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Rabindranath Tagore, Francis of Assisi, 
Thomas a Kempis, John Calvin, Thomas Aquinas 
and many more. 

Moreover, the arrangement makes them particu- 
larly helpful: an opening sentence of preparation 
and two most helpful prayers, usually one shorter 
than the other. Very often the first prayer of the 
day deals with oneself and the second with one’s 
world. Then follows a simple affirmation, one 
verse of scripture to take with one through the day, 
“The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom 
shall I be afraid?” or “I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that 
day.” One page for each day (they are arranged 
for thirty-one days) and they could be used over 
and over because of the meaning and the high in- 
spiration of their call to worship. 

There is a blank page for each day, too. This 
is to encourage meditation. I myself find that after 
the first Prayer, I have thoughts I would like to 
put on that blank page, problems for the day into 
which I'd like to bring the spirit of my morning 
prayer. Even in the middle of the prayer comes a 
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sudden affirmation in my thinking and I am led 
to say “So be it! This, Lord, I want to do.” So, 
when the prayer is over, I can add my new con- 
viction at the om of that empty page. 

“All this and heaven, too!” At the back, there 
is a collection of twenty-four Prayer Poems or 
poems about Prayer, some of them quite distinctive 
and not usually found in books of devotion; others 
are dear familiar friends. They also add to the 
timelessness of the little book. They may be used 
in preparation for the Prayer or at its end or even 
better, for that one later moment during the day 
when one wishes “returning and rest,” even though 
one has had morning worship with which to tune 
up for the day. 

“O thou divine Spirit 

That, in all events of life, 

Art knocking at the door of my heart, 

Help me to respond to Thee.” 
What better way than this to renew contact with 
the Eternal in the midst of the day’s events? Or 
than this inspiration in the anxiety of the day and 
its new demands. 

“O God, who made us for thyself, 

Keep us unafraid; 


Unafraid of more light, 
Unafraid of more truth, 
Unafraid of experiment and adventure.” 

The Jacket calls it a Prayer Manual, but I like 
the words on the title page, “Women at Prayer” 
Private and Universal for the Women of America. 
Most naturally, I would like to add three words 
“and Other Lands” for other lands are represented 
in the sources; why not in the uses, too? 

For many people the fresh touch with Muriel 
Lester and Frank Laubach will help to make the 
book precious as also will Mrs. Wilson’s own Call 
to Prayer especially the Call to regularity of Prayer, 
now, “that the power of prayer may find new and 
untried ways to peace.” — Ruth Isabel Seabury, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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DorROTHY B. PHILLIPS (editor, with Lucille M. 
Nixon and Elizabeth B. Howes), The Choice Is 
Always Ours. Richard R. Smith, 1948, xxii — 
511 pages, $4.50. 

This stimulating anthology of devotional pas- 
sages is the result of a group of women sharing 
their contributions over a period of ten years. Some 
of the selections are written for the volume, some 
are anonymous, though most of the 469 references 
are culled from published writings of 167 writers. 
The volume contains 170,000 words; the selections 
vary from ten words to five pages in length; the 
largest segments are borrowed from Gerald Heard 
(nine references within 17 pages), Carl Jung (13 
references within 15 pages), Fritz Kunkel (19 
references within 27 pages); three references to 
Augustine are within two and one-half pages; there 
are 40 quotations from the Bible; most of the ma- 
terial is prose, although there are a few short poems 
and verses. 

The general purpose of the compilation is to 
help its readers find the religious way through 
psychological, religious, philosophical, and biogra- 
phical sources of the past and present. Part One 
describes The Way — its implications, how to 
search and find it, obstacles and accomplishments 
along the way; Part Two elaborates the Techniques 

















to use in finding the way — through prayer and 
meditation, psychotherapy, fellowship, and action; 
Part Three delineates The Outcome which shows 
fruition in inward renewal and outward creativity. 
Writings of 72 men and women give a Suggested 
Reading supplement which will aid seekers to ex- 
plore the selections (as well as other devotional 
aids) more fully. An excellent index greatly helps 
to find materials on the multitudinous suggestions 
for devotional living. 

This volume is highly recommended for the en- 
richment of individual and corporate spiritual liv- 
ing. Contributors like Meister Eckhart and Mo- 
handas Gandhi, Fritz Kunkel and William Tem- 
ple, Pere Grou and Arnold Toynbee, Francois 
Fenelon and Rufus Jones, John Woolman and 
Lecomte du Nouy, William Law and Rainier Maria 
Rilke come out of different environments and dif- 
ferent centuries, yet in a volume like this they 
speak a common language, the language of the 
spirit. The selections fit remarkably well into a 
fine Mosaic of the life of the spirit. The volume 
ought to help many make ‘the choice’ of the de- 
votional life and to aid them in enjoying its fruits. 

While most of the contributors are fairly well 
known by students of religion, the average reader 
will know them merely as names. A short biograph- 
ical sketch of each contributor would have been 
a welcome addition to the excellent worth of this 
volume. Thomas S. Kepler, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Dora P. CHAPLIN. Children and Religion. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. ix plus. 230 pages, $2.50. 
Because the author is convinced that a working 

faith in God in relation to life’s problems is essen- 

tial for individuals and society she appeals to par- 
ents and teachers to use the remarkable resources 
at their disposal to aid children in a growing ex- 
perience of God. She declares “if the young child 

been given a wise beginning he can come to 
later childhood with a very real sense of the pres- 
ence of God, and be completely unself-conscious 
about it in the presence of those he believes will 
understand.” Much of this religious practice and 
faith is dependent upon the home because “the 
home lays the foundation of habits and attitudes 
upon which the church and the school must build 

... It is what we are, not what we say, which will 

effect the children most.” Wisely she says, “We 

must not have a dividing line between the special 
time we give to God and our daily life” for we 
must be careful not to isolate special worship times 
from everyday experiences but aid children to feel 
that the “thought of God” is interwoven with the 
whole day. The church school is important but 
must be regarded as “a supplement to home life, 
not a substitute for it.” Children need vital teach- 
ing about religion. “Dullness has been called the 
unforgivable sin in Bible teaching.” There is more 
than Bible teaching. There is service, worship and 
leisure. Why not have more after-school clubs or 
meetings at the church especially for those whose 
parents are employed? The importance of so much 
of what the author says makes it difficult to be 
critical. Nevertheless, it seems important to notice 
that she tends to crowd little children’s study of 
the Bible with large mixtures of periods of time. 
One of the most confusing aspects of most tradi- 
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tional Bible ontiee| has been the tendency to give 
stories from all kinds of backgrounds before chil- 
dren can discriminate between primitive and true 
conceptions of God and his purposes. The less 
historical parts of the Old Testament are doubtless 
used more with younger children because they con- 
tain so many dramatic stories while the greatest 
development of the Hebrew understanding of God 
is abstract and unsuited to children and necessarily 
withheld until older years. Why must we con- 
tinue to give children a scrambled account of Bible 
stories and lands before they have any historical 
sense or awareness of the cultural periods out of 
which events came? Some leaders have begun to 
correct this confusion by concentrating on Nazar- 
eth and the backgrounds of Jesus’ life there. Many 
have tried to teach such a course to third or fourth 
grade children as a preliminary to a study of his 
life as revealed in the gospels. The author tends to 
slip into the emphasis on stories or events rather 
than cultivating a discriminating understanding of 
the varied beliefs and practices in worship, in hu- 
man relations and in an understanding of God 
throughout the vast library of the Bible. 

The book is interesting, well written and chal- 
wane Professor Edna M. Baxter, Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. 
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WALTER LOWRIE, Art in the Early Church, New 
York, Pantheon Books, 1947; VIII — 268 pp. 
500 ills. $6.50. 

RICHARD H. RitrER, The Arts of the Church, Bos- 
ton, The Pilgrim Press, 1947; xii + 146 pp. 
50 ills. $4.00. 

Dr. Lowrie’s Christian Art and Archaeology 
first was published forty-five years ago; and ever 
since, it has had a ly circle of readers, not be- 
cause it happened to be the only comprehensive 
treatment of the subject in English, as Dr. Lowrie 
modestly seems to assume, but because of its spe- 
cial intrinsic qualities. His most recent volume 
essentially is a new edition of the old work, thor- 
oughly revised, brought up to date, and its par- 
ticular qualities greatly enhanced. Only small 
snatches of the earlier book have been transferred 
literally to the new one; the arrangement of the 
material only in a very general way has remained 
the same; but the particular emphasis of the earlier 
book stands out much more clearly in the new one. 

Dr. Lowrie’s qualifications to undertake the dif- 
ficult task of writing a comprehensive survey on 
one of the most difficult fields in the history of 
art are manifold. He is intimately acquainted with 
the monuments with which he has lived for almost 
a lifetime. Apparently he has always associated 
with Christian archaeologists, first in Rome, later 
in Princeton, where he is the neighbor of one of 
the most distinguished groups of scholars in the 
field, which were ever gathered in one place. Dr. 
Lowrie, however, is not just a popularizer of the 
discoveries, theories, and opinions of his colleagues, 
though, at times, he may rely too much on their 
work as, for instance, on that of the late Msgr. 
Wilpert, or he may quote the opinions of his 
Princeton colleagues just a trifle too flippantly, or 
he may engage in such involved polemics, as that 
on “Orient or Rome,” in too easygoing a fashion 
leaving much the burden of proof to his author- 
ities. His main qualification, on which rests the 
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merit of his work lies in the fact that he is clergy- 
man and a theologian. Dr. Lowrie written a 
book, whose approach differs greatly from that of 
the many other excellent general surveys of early 
Christian art which have been published in the 
last thirty years; his book is not concerned in the 
stylistic analysis or in the description of the his- 
torical development of early Christian art; it is not 
concerned in tracing the origins of its various ten- 
dencies, or in establishing their geographical dis- 
tribution (for that reason many important and 
knotty problems get scant attention from him). 
What Dr. Lowrie sets out to do and admirably 
succeeds in doing is a characterization of the re- 
ligious life and thought of the early communities, 
as revealed by their art. He deals briefly, in fair- 
ly independent chapters, with the major manifes- 
tations of early Christian art (omitting a good 
deal of detail contained in his former book) and 
he extracts from them their essential meaning. His 
is not so much an attempt of interpreting the style 
of early Christian art as having transcendental sig- 
nificance; than of pointing out, in a healthy plain 
fashion, what significance the monuments have for 
Christian doctrine and liturgy. The book is sim- 
ple and pleasant reading. Since Dr. Lowrie ap- 
parently has always interested himself in present- 
day problems of theology and liturgy, the book 
contains many reflections on recent affairs, which 
are made in good humor and often with a good 
deal of wit. The book is written with an extra- 
ordinary liveliness and warmth; it is not a dry 
treatise on things long past, but a book, in which 
a deep religiosity and a sympathetic understanding 
of human nature make a remote age come alive. 


Specialists in the field may disagree with some 
of Dr. Lourie’s opinions. The problem is, how 
much the book can give to the layman and to the 
younger student. It is the conviction of this re- 
viewer, that in its particular fashion it can give to 
them more than all the others of its kind, and that 
even the specialist might do well to read it. There 
is no false persuasiveness in it which might induce 
the beginner to forget, that the author often walks 
on very thin ice and should be followed only with 
the greatest caution. There is a mellowness and 
sweetness in its polemics which to any sensible 
reader indicates that a good case could be made 
also for the opposite opinion. And the book does 
contribute a guiding thread through the maze of 
material which has been accumulated by long re- 
search, and through the maze of different opinions 
which in this field more than in any other have 
contributed rather to confuse the picture than clar- 
ify it. It is a pity that few scholars nowdays seem 
to find the courage to write such books which try 
to present simply the fundamentals of their fields, 
and that this task usually is left to the professional 
popularizer who seems to be the bolder in his gen- 
eralizations the less he knows about the field. Dr. 
Lowrie certainly is not one of the latter; his knowl- 
edge is profound as is proved not only by the text 
itself but also by the comprehensive and well chos- 
en bibliography. It is further proved by the nu- 
merous reproductions, the choice and arrangement 
of which sets quite an example for such publica- 
tions. Incidentally an unusually good index great- 
ly adds to the usefulness of the book. 


Mr. Ritter’s book is quite different in scope. He 
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presents a persuasive plea for good and meaning- 
ful art in our present churches. He does it with 
great tact, briefly indicating the historical back- 
ground and dealing with impartiality with the di- 
versity of usage in the various denominations. His 
book is arranged systematically; ic contains chap- 
ters on liturgy, architecture, the minor art, music, 
literature, drama and the dance, painting and sculp- 
ture. The introductory chapters treat the theory 
of art in general and of church art in particular. 
The book is a good introduction for anyone who 
wants to inform himself of an important phase of 
church life. It can be useful as reference book 
and may give guidance to ministers. The book 
contains a short bibliography and an interesting 
choice of reproductions, which well illustrate the 
text.— Ulrich A. Middeldorf, Professor of Art, 
University of rae a 


WILLIAM HOWELLS. The Heathens: Primitive 
Man and His Religions. Doubleday & Company, 
ng Garden City, New York. 1948. 306 pp. 

3.75. 


This is an extraordinarily wise book. The author, 
a professor of anthropology in the University of 
Wisconsin, is not only a competent scientist. He 
has also a warm appreciation of religious values 
and a delightful literary style with which to set 
forth his data. 

Teachers of the History of Religions will wel- 
come this luminous comprehensive description of 
the vital functionings of primitive religions. For 
the author does not lose his reader amid the forests 
of primitive religious facts. He leads him to the 
significant things. His method is “to compare 
several societies, each in good working order, to 
observe the different ways in which they fulfill 
their religious needs; to see, therefore, in what 
ways religious needs may be fulfilled.” (p. 4). As 
a result, the well-known beliefs and practices of 
primitives —such things as mana, tabu, magic, 
divination, witchcraft, shamanism, animism, totem- 
ism, demons and gods —are freshly seen in their 
vital importance for these societies. In the end 
the reader has a much clearer view of types of re- 
ligious ideas and their functions, and a stronger 
conviction of the primal, ineradicable character 
of man’s religious interest. 

Howells follows no one school of interpretation, 
though he knows and refers to the characteristic 
theses of Tylor, Frazer, Spencer, Marrett, Durk- 
heim, Radin and Father Schmidt. One misses 
reference to Ames, Coe, Crawley and others of the 
psychological approach. But the book stands well 
On its intrinsic merits — and helps us better to un- 
derstand ourselves.— Clarence H. Hamilton, Pro- 
fessor of History and Philosophy of Religion, 
Graduate School o peeeieer, Contin College. 


W. A. VissEr’T HOorT. The Kingship of Christ. 
Harpers, 1948. 158 pp. $1.75. 

CONRAD BERGENDORFF. Christ as Authority. Au- 
gustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Illinois. 
147 pp. $1.50. 


These two small books are indications of a great 
and hopeful trend that is bringing Christendom on 
both sides of the Atlantic together, in support of 
constructive social action. Before the war, Ameri- 
can Christians had a strong social concern which 

















‘was repudiated as shallow utopianism by most 
Europeans. Today, as Dr. Visser’t Hooft observes 
from his vantage-point in the World Council of 
Churches, “many American Christians realize the 
need for a restatement of the social gospel of the 
twenties,” while “the European churches are at 
last beginning to discover their responsibility to 
the world.” (page 11). 

“In our day and generation the Church has the 
specific mission to get beyond the sterile alterna- 
tive of a social gospel which is not really a gospel 
but a system of moral laws and an individualistic 
orthodoxy which is not really orthodox, since it 
does not have the cosmic, world-embracing out- 
look of the Bible. Only if we can get rid of both 
the old-style moralism and the old-style pietism is 
there any hope that the Church will speak again to 
the condition of man in the modern world.” (pages 
11, 12). 

Sketching rapidly the developments in European 
theology which led to the old impasse, and the 
new trends which are leading out of it, the author 
finds in the idea of the Kingship of Christ the key 
to the whole situation. Calvin and the other Re- 
formers kept a balance between the prophetic, 
priestly and kingly offices of Christ; but modern 
theology has tended to give an individualistic and 
“spiritual” interpretation of Christ’s work which 
has obscured his claim to rule in the State and the 
market-place as well as in Church. The conflict 
with the pagan State in recent European history 
has brought this kingly claim freshly to the fore — 
even among Lutherans who have been inclined to 
confine the work of Christ and his Church wholly 
to the spiritual realm— while at the same time 
Biblical students have rediscovered the centrality 
of this claim in the New Testament: “Jesus is 
Lord” was the first Christian creed, and it meant 
Lord of the world, Lord of history and society as 
well as Lord of the Church. 

It is significant that the same idea finds favor 
with a Lutheran leader in America as well as with 
the Calvinist secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. Dr. Bergendorff’s book is not so uni- 
fied as Dr. Visser’t Hooft’s, but it strikes the same 
major chord, as the following quotation will indi- 
cate: “No area of human activity is beyond or be- 
neath the proclamation of the grace of God in 
Christ. For politics, or business, or art, or educa- 
tion, or recreation, or any other high or low place 
to say that Christ ‘does not belong there, is but an 
admission that such an area is without and 
without hope.” (page 112) So speaking, Dr. Ber- 
gendorff speaks for the whole ecumenical move- 
ment in its main emphasis today. A closing chap- 
ter discusses the philosophy of the ecumenical 
movement directly: “Peace on Earth and Good 
Will Among Churches.”— Walter M. Horton, 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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JOSEPH H. HERTZ, late Chief Rabbi of the British 
Empire, The Authorized Daily Prayer Book with 
Hebrew Text, English Translation with Com- 
mentary and Notes, New York, Bloch Publish- 
ing Company, 1948 i-xxiii, 1-1119, $5.00. 
The traditional Jewish ‘prayer book is more than 

an authorized liturgy. It is a depository of historic 

prayer and study materials. In its original form it 
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goes back to Ezra in the 6th pre-Christian century 
Sn = pee tone ee 
the Gaon Amram in the 9th century. 

The prayer book differs from all other literary 
movements produced by Jewry in that it is the 
only classic work which, unlike Bible and Talmud, 
never was completed and canonized. It has always 
received revisions, amplifications, and modifica- 
tions, but together with its more modern material 
it has always carried along the ancient prayer and 
study texts. It is of special interest to Christians 
that the traditional Hebrew prayer book contains 
the prayers which, for at least two generations, 
were used by the founders of Christianity. They 
worshipped at the regular hours of worship of the 
Jewish community and they frequented the syna- 
gogue in the Temple. The authorized Jewish 
prayer book contains the prayer book used by the 
apostles. 

The late Dr. Hertz has provided very useful 
explanatory notes in the form of commentary at 
the bottom of every page. These notes are explan- 
atory both of the text and of the thought. The 
entire text is provided with a good modern trans- 
lation. — Solomon B. Freehof, Rodef Shalom 
Temple, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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M. M. CHAMBERS. Youth-Serving Organizations. 
Third Edition. 1948. American Council on Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C. 162 pages. $3.00. 

VIOLA PARADISE. Toward Public Understanding 
of Casework. Russell Sage Foundation. 1948. 
242 pages. $2.00. 

HELEN Copy BAKER and MARY SWAIN ROUT- 
ZALM. How to Interpret Social Welfare. Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1947. 141 pages. $2.50. 
American Council on Education publishes the 

third edition of Youth-Serving Organizations. This 

non-governmental directory and story of National 

Associations is of great value as a source book to 

all persons engaged directly or indirectly with 

American youth, and general character — Building 

Organizations with Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 

ish Student Associations. Twelve chapters in all, 

it is a book that should be in the hands of every- 
one of the over 170,000 teachers and ministers of 
religion; every school principal and all social work- 


ers. 
Viola Paradise, Research Associate of the depart- 
ment of Social interpretation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, writes the third of a series of studies 
in Public Relations under the directorship of Mary 
Swain Routzalm, “Toward Public Understanding 
of Casework.” This study deals with casework in- 
terpretation in Cleveland. The introduction by 
Director Routzalm says that although the book is 
directed especially to the case-work field, its analy- 
sis of how casework is interpreted in one com- 
munity has importance for all branches of social 
work. The following twelve chapters discuss “The 
Caseworkers Task in Public Relations” “Public At- 
titude Toward Casework” “Search for a Common 
Denominator,” etc. etc. 
Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain Routzalm 
make a contribution to the all important problem 
on “How to arp sve Social Welfare.” The re- 
pe Aa had the pleasure and privilege of working 
with Helen Baker closely when she was the 


director of Public Relations of the Council of So- 
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cial Agencies in Chicago, and had a first hand op- 
portunity of observing the effect of her brilliant 
and creative work in the area of educating a citi- 
zenry of over three and a half million people in 
the methods of meeting the needs of the less for- 
tunate among them, as well as other services that 
are equally important to the community as a whole, 
such as Recreation and Education. In collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Routzalm she gives social workers 
the country over, tools and suggestions that will 
help to interpret the service for which they are 
responsible. — Philip Seman, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 
cs se Ss 
DIRKEN ZWILGMEYER, Johnny Blosson (translated 

by Emilie Poulsson), Pilgrim Press, 1948. 157 

pages, $2.50. 

This is a new edition of an old and established 
favorite. Almost since the turn of the century the 
redoubtable Johnny has been a hardy perennial of 
the North Country, and since 1912 he has been 
known and loved by American children as well. 

Warmhearted, impulsive and quicktempered, 
this small Norwegian plunges into scrapes and 
escapades in which many youngsters will find, no 
doubt, “the joy of recognition,” though parents 
and teachers may be more enthusiastic about the 
repetitive pattern of remorse and restitution. The 
story ends in fairy-tale fashion with the inheritance 
of vast wealth from a beloved “Uncle Isaac,” who 
remembers his small nephew in these words; “I 
believe that this boy has the qualities that will en- 
able him to meet rightly the serious responsibilities 
imposed by a large property and great wealth. His 
character is sound through and through and he 
seems to have been endowed in his cradle with a 
fine understanding of the needs and sufferings of 
his fellow-men.” 

This, then, is a story which celebrates goodness, 
and which, while remaining successfully on the 
child’s level, concerns itself with ethical implica- 
tions. Some of these, to this reviewer, seem insuf- 
ficiently explored — such as the abuse and death 
of Johnny’s little horse, or too lightly taken for 
granted — such as the assumption that great wealth 
justifies itself through charity. Nevertheless, on 
the whole, this is a book to be recommended and 
enjoyed. The lovely illustrations by the d’Aulaires 
add charm and meaning to this story of Norway. 
— Hildegarde H. em, yon vee City. 


GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, From the Hillside, The 
on Press, Boston, 1948. 119pp. $2.00. 
This book, as its title suggests, is based on the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is in part exposition, in 
part evaluation. The Beatitudes, which are “the 
‘motifs’ in the symphony of the Gospels” (p. 52) 
are suggestively treated, as are other verses. 

Must the Sermon on the Mount be regarded as 
an “interim ethic” inapplicable for our time be- 
cause addressed to an age which was soon to pass 
away? No, for “love and goodness have their own 
calendar. They do not belong to time, time be- 
longs to them.” (p. 24) 

Does it furnish the blue print for pacifism? No 
and yes. No, because Jesus’ attitude “was anything 
but nonresistance.” Yes, because his weapons were 
spiritual and so proved to be “a higher resistance.” 
“Rome had no armament . . . to meet and match 
them.” (p. 89) 
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Can the principle of love which underlies the 
sermon be made to work in a world like ours? 
The author is realistic. Evil is no snowdrift, yield- 
ing to April’s sun. It is a glacier “ massed and 
mobilized.” (p. 87) But love is no snowdrift 
either. It is the source of “whatever has been 
enduring and right in the now two thousand years 
of Western civilization.” (p. 115) Moreover, its 
symbol is a cross, the revelation of God’s wisdom 
and power. “The Cross and the Hillside are one 
and inseparable.” (p. 118) 

Dr. Atkins writes with characteristic soundness. 
His insights are penetrating and his prose enviable. 
—Harold C. Phillips, The First Baptist Church, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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ALBERT CASSEL WIEAND. Gospel Records of the 
Message and Mission of Jesus Christ. A Har- 
mony of the Gospels in the Text of the Revised 
Standard Version Arranged for Comparatwe 
Study. Brethren Publishing House: Elgin, Illi- 
nois. 266 pages. $3.00. 

The title of this English harmony of the four 
Gospels by the President Emeritus of Bethany 
Biblical Seminary is self-explanatory so far as con- 
tent is concerned. But a few comments on for- 
mat and procedure may be in order. The text is 
planographed in what would correspond to about 
9-point printed type. It is presented in parallel 
columns with a running outline of contents in a 
smaller italic column at the left and with running 
heads and divisional titles. Since there are no di- 
viding lines between columns and the text is al- 
lowed to run over from one to another, the page 
often presents a confused appearance (e. g., p. 
225). A number of outline maps and footnotes 
are included. The latter, except for certain defi- 
nitions, are of little value, reflecting as they do a 
traditional and uncritical interpretation of the text. 
The attempt is made to follow a Johannine chro- 
nology and present a three-year ministry. One finds, 
therefore, such things as two cleansings of the Tem- 
ple. The author’s comments appear a bit informal 
at times, e. g. (p. 92), “the apostles fell for it,” 
and “out of that jam.” The “he” to which objec- 
tion is made in the footnote on page 201 is a ref- 
erence to the Son of Man rather than to the King- 
dom of God. The parallel passages Matt. 26:2 
and Mark 14:1 are not given together either on 
page 206 or 207. The maps are sometimes a little 
rough in their locations (Cf. the relative positions 
of Cana and Nazareth on pp. 21 and 31), and 
some locations, such as Dalmanutha (p. 101) and 
Gerasa (p. 50) ought to be indicated as question- 
able. The text of the RSV seems to be accurately 
reproduced, though some emendation occurs (e. g., 
Luke 24:12 is restored to the text in brackets; in 
Mark 3:29 “an” is placed in the margin. There 
is very little of this; but why there should be any 
at all is hard to understand. 

The chief value of the work is in the presen- 
tation of the text of the RSV in a form making 
comparison of the Gospels possible. It may be 
noted that such a harmony has also been published 
by R. D. Heim (Muhlenburg Press, 1947), and 
pe the RSV Committee has a similar project un- 
der way. The last will also probably involve some 
emendations in the translation — Allen Wikagren, 
University of Chicago. 
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